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THE CHURCH’S INTEREST IN SCHOLARSHIP 
PREVAILING APATHY TOWARD BIBLICAL STUDY 
The sixth number of the third volume of the New York Review 
carries the announcement that with this issue the journal ceases 
publication. The reason for the suspension is stated in the following 
terms: 
At its inception three years ago its editors promised to present the best work 


of Catholic scholars at home and abroad on theological and other problems of 
the present day. It is the keeping of that promise, not the breaking of it, that 


is the cause of the suspension of the Review. For the number of Catholics inter- - 


ested in questions which are of importance to the thinkers of the present genera- 
tion—and which will be vital to all classes in the next—has been found to be 
so small that it does not justify the continuance of the Review. 

The Review in question was the exponent of the more progressive 
element of the Roman Catholic church in America. While not 
aggressive and radical enough to antagonize the great. conservative 
section of the church, it nevertheless made its appeal distinctly and 
directly to those Catholics who sympathize with the Modernist move- 
ment. ‘The appeal, however, finds no sufficient response and the 
journal perishes for lack of support. Let us not fall into the error 
of too hastily condemning Catholicism as lacking interest in the 
religious aspects of scientific and philosophical problems and of for- 
getting that American Protestantism itself is not altogether free from 
blame in this regard. ‘The simple fact is that America boasts not a 
single scientific biblical or theological journal which is entirely self- 
supporting. All existing publications of this sort are either sub- 
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sidized or endowed, or supported by some scientific organization. 
The great majority of theological magazines are denominational 
organs existing for the propagation of specific tenets and the cultiva- 
tion of denominational zeal and loyalty. At least one high-grade, 
independent theological quarterly has died of starvation within the 
last decade. Others are kept going only by the most self-denying 
labors on the part of both editors and contributors. There is no 
distinction in this matter between Catholic and Protestant; both are 
alike apathetic toward the discovery and furtherance of truth for its 
own sake. 


THEOLOGICAL PARTISANSHIP 


One reason for this somewhat discouraging situation doubtless 
lies in the fact that we are all by nature partisans, and especially so in 
religious and theological affairs. We instinctively “take sides” and 
strive strenuously that victory may rest upon our banners. We 
easily fall into the error of being satisfied with partial truth; the full- 
orbed concept escapes us. The ability to see things as they really are, 
rather than as we want them to be, is acquired only by long and arduous 
training. “Truth for truth’s sake” is a modern slogan; it is the label 
of the scientific spirit, itself a recent production. Truth for man’s sake 
is the utterance of the Christian spirit. Both alike when properly under- 
stood are insistent upon truth and nothing but the truth. But the 
church is slow to realize its own highest ideals. Encouragement for 
those who long for rapid progress in the development of the church’s 
loyalty to truth is to be found in the degree to which long-established 
sectarian prejudices and carefully guarded denominational barriers are 
breaking down, and have broken down in recent decades. Christian 
people are drawing closer together in a common effort to realize and 
incarnate the truth underlying all their various systems. Never 
was there a more opportune time than the present for developing a 
contagious enthusiasm for truth, a passion for its discovery that 
will not stop short of finding it, however long and difficult the search, 
and a zeal for its propagation that will be satisfied with nothing less 
than its lodgment in the mind and heart of every individual. In 
such an atmosphere scientific journals, even in the realm of exegesis 
and theology, would find abundant support and stimulus. 
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THEOLOGICAL CONSERVATISM 

Another reason for the apathy which characterizes the church’s 
attitude toward the findings of biblical and theological scholarship 
lies in the conservatism which is characteristic of religion. Nothing 
moves more slowly away from the past than the religious spirit. 
Rooted firmly in history it regards its religious inheritance as a sacred 
trust and is loath to change its form. Dealing with the most funda- 
mental and precious convictions of the human heart it shrinks from 
the shock that inevitably accompanies theological change and recon- 
struction. It naturally fears and distrusts everything that causes it 
pain. It is not surprising therefore that the Catholic church has not 
welcomed “ Modernism” with open arms or that the Protestant church 
has yielded grudgingly to the advance of biblical criticism and “new 
theology.”” Great changes in the thought of the church have never 
been wrought suddenly. Long processes of preparation have lain 
behind every great movement in the history of the church. Minori- 
ties are converted into majorities only by long-continued agitation 
and education through pulpit and press. The future of the church 
is always in the hands of a clear-sighted and far-seeing minority. 
The price of theological progress is hard labor in the face of more 
or less violent opposition. But the torch of truth must be kept ablaze 
even though it consume those who uphold it. The time has not yet 
come, and never will, when the church may be considered to have 
attained the maximum of light available for its guidance. The need 
of a scientific and sane religious press in American life is indisputably 
clear. Onlyso can the ministry be kept in touch with the progress of 
theological thought or the layman be brought into close touch with the 
great issues now occupying men’s minds. Intelligent leadership apart 
from a progressive and aggressive religious press can hardly be expected. 
No greater calamity could befall the church than the silencing of its 
scientific and scholarly publications, either through the behest of 
hostile authority or through the fact of insufficient support due to 
profound apathy of the church at large. Fortunately signs are not 
wanting that the Protestant church in America, at least, is awakening 
to its needs in this respect. The recent establishment of one new 
theological quarterly and the wide reading rapidly being secured by 
another one point in this direction. 
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MATERIALISM IN AMERICAN LIFE 


A third element to be taken into consideration in accounting for 
the slight support hitherto accorded in America to scientific publica- 
tions in theology is to be sought in the physical background of our 
national life. The necessities attendant upon the establishment of 
homes in a new country, on the one hand, and, on the other, the un- 
paralleled abundance of physical resources offered by the territory have 
combined to center attention and energy upon the material aspects of 
our civilization. The result is a comfort, wealth, and splendor pre- 
viously unknown. But the absorption of energy in these directions 
left little time or inclination for the cultivation of the aesthetic, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual phases of life. These have been allowed largely 
to care for themselves; the generally prevailing attitude toward prog- 
ress in all these matters has been one of apathy. For example, in the 
October issue of the Atlantic Monthly, a New York editor is moved to 
discuss this question: ‘‘Can a newspaper tell its readers the plain, 
unflattering truth and pay its way?” The editor’s conclusion, “there 
are the most hopeful indications that we have now a sufficient public 
thirst for truth to guarantee a market for such a newspaper,” while 
encouraging for the future, takes it for granted that such a newspaper 
has been an impossibility thus far. The possession of such an 
elementary and fundamental virtue as that presupposed by the 
truth-telling newspaper would seem to be indispensable to a people’s. 
progress toward the heights of civilization. The same lame and 
halting step has characterized the progress of the fine arts in America: 
we are yet feeling our way; we have not yet arrived. We are an 
intensely practical people, though not devoid of high ideals; but the 
softer and finer elements in us have not as yet come to their own. 
Our volitional and sentimental powers are but in their infancy. 
Measured by the standards of either Greece or Israel, we have yet. 
much to attain. 


THE CHURCH AND BIBLE STUDY 


The place of the church in the task of bringing the nation up to- 
its highest possibilities is supreme. The old description of religion 
as the mother of the arts and sciences has still a measure of truth. 
The need for inspiration and vision it is her inalienable right to sup- 
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ply; nowhere else is satisfaction to be found. Her task is to enable 
men to live courageous and God-fearing lives in the present age, to 
enable them to interpret the world as they know it in terms of God 
and goodness. ‘To this end a knowledge of the spiritual problems 
and experiences of previous generations of the church is practically 
indispensable. We learn to perform our task by observing the per- 
formance of others who have already learned. Hence arises the 
value of the Bible in the religious life of the race. It furnishes us 
when rightly interpreted a laboratory notebook of the experiences of 
the greatest experts in religion the world has known. The free and 
untrammeled study of this record is of supreme importance. The 
nearer we can come to the hearts of the men whose inmost experiences 
are here writ down, the greater will be the benefit accruing tous. We 
see them fighting unflinchingly the battle of faith against enemies as 
real and powerful as any that ever confront us and with weapons no 
better and no worse than those available to us. We realize our 
oneness with them in the struggle that was, that is, and that ever 
shall be. We are emboldened by their triumphs and fortified by 
their example, so that we renew our own contest with an access of 
courage and strength. It behooves us, therefore, to further in every 
possible way the effort to get at the real facts regarding the saints of 
old, and to make them and their work intelligible to the great body of 
the church. This is a scientific task which in the nature of the case 
demands the expert guidance of specially prepared scholars, but 
demands also the cordial interest and co-operation of all who desire 
the highest ideals to prevail in our religious life. 
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RECOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF THE MONU- 
MENTS OF ANCIENT ETHIOPIA 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
The University of Chicago 


Readers of the Old and New Testaments are familiar with the 
name Ethiopia, applied to that distant and mysterious kingdom of 
the far Upper Nile, as they find it the object of Isaiah’s denunciation, 
or seven and a half centuries later as represented in the person of 
the Ethiopian eunuch converted by the apostle Philip as they rode 
together in the chariot. The home of this kingdom, the cataract region 
of the Nile, about a thousand miles of river, was never included in 
Egypt proper, but was slowly absorbed by the Pharaohs. By the 
fifteenth century B.c. the Egyptian conquest had reached the 
fourth cataract where the southern frontier of the Pharaohs remained 
for some five hundred years. The people of the region were neither 
pure negroes nor Egyptians. Their meager civilization was rapidly 
Egyptianized, but while they wrote official documents and left monu- 
ments in Egyptian hieroglyphic, they never lost their ancient Nubian 
language. The modern tourist who pushes up to Assuan and looks 
across upon the Island of Elephantine probably does not know that 
the Arabic of Egypt is not the tongue of the native dwellers on the 
island. They speak a Nubian dialect, being the northermost frontier 
of the Nubian population extending southward from this point, and 
while they understand and use Arabic in intercourse with the Egyp- 
tians, their native tongue is Nubian. I have never yet met in Egypt 
a European who could speak and understand spoken Nubian, though 
Lepsius, who published a Nuba grammar, succeeded in gaining a 
limited speaking acquaintance with it. Lepsius believed that the 
language of the ancient monuments of Ethiopia was not Nubian, but 
Bega, a language of the eastern desert. There has also always been 
an unproven assumption that the modern dialects of Nubia are 
directly descended from the ancient language of Pharaonic days, 
and that while the ancient Egyptian of the monuments was sup- 
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MAP OF THE CATARACT REGION OF THE NILE 
From Khartoum to the Second Cataract (after the 4¢/as of the Egypt Exploration Fund) 

The Sudan Military Railroad cuts across the desert from Halfa (second cataract) to Abu Hamed, and then 
follows the east bank of the river to Khartoum. The territory covered by The University of Chicago Expedition 
extends plone the river from Naga on the south to the first cataract on the north (200 miles north of the second 
cataract). 
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planted by Arabic on the lower Nile, the early language of Nubia still 
survives in the cataract region, too remote to be easily submerged 
by the language of Islam, even though the faith of Islam is universal 
there. 

This cataract region of over a thousand miles of Nile valley, when 
once in possession of the Pharaohs, was placed as a whole under a 
viceroy responsible to the Pharaoh and the country rapidly developed 
into a prosperous province, with fine towns and splendid temples. 
The temple of Abu Simbel is one of the most remarkable monuments 
surviving from the ancient Orient and the only early temple in which 
the architectural effect of colossal plastic can still be observed and 
appreciated almost as well as when it first issued from the hands of 
the architect. It contains numerous historical inscriptions of great 
importance. The temple of Soleb, built by Amenhotep III, far up 
in the heart of the cataract country, is one of the greatest two archi- 
tectural works surviving on the Nile, the other being the temple of 
the same king at Luxor. Numerous other important memorials 
of the Pharaonic age still survive throughout the Nubian Nile. With 
the decline of the Pharaohs in the Twentieth Dynasty (twelfth century 
B.C.), the Nubians finally detached themselves from Egypt and 
established an independent kingdom, which by 730 B. C. was strong 
enough to begin the absorption of the decadent Egypt of that age. In 
Isaiah’s day the Nubian kings were the lords of Egypt. They had 
their capital at Napata at the foot of the fourth cataract, the city 
probably intended by the biblical Noph. Driven from the Delta 
by the invading Assyrians, the Nubians finally retired to their capital 
at Napata, and later even farther south to their final residence at 
Meroe, which became the seat of the remote and mysterious kingdom 
of Ethiopia as known to the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. Cam- 
byses’ expedition thither met with disaster, but the Roman Petronius 
penetrated to Napata and destroyed the city to chastise one of the 
Candaces, then queen of Ethiopia. Throughout the classic world 
the conclusion gained currency that Ethiopia was the original seat 
of Nile valley civilization—a conclusion which survived until two 
generations ago. As a matter of fact the Egyptian veneer slowly wore 
off as this kingdom of the upper Nile was more and more isolated 
from the civilization of the north, and it was thus thrown back upon 
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the barbarism of inner Africa. For some centuries after separation 
from Egypt its people continued to use Egyptian writing and language 
in state documents and on monuments. As they began to write their 
own language, the Nubian tongue, they slowly developed from the 
Egyptian Demotic a similar script of their own. The latest Egyptian 
hieroglyphics which we can date in Nubia are found in the temple of 
Dakkeh, in the inscriptions of Ergamenes, a contemporary of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285-247 B. c.). With the transfer of the capital under 
this king Ergamenes, from Napata to Meroe, the hieroglyphic suf- 
fered rapid corruption, and began to be employed on stone monu- 
ments in the writing of Nubian. Then it finally disappeared. In the 
chapels of the pyramids of Meroe, where Egyptian funereal reliefs 
still depict the old Egyptian Osirian ceremonies, the rectangular 
spaces left for the accompanying hieroglyphic explanations are at 
last left empty, as the priestly scribe no longer understood enough 
hieroglyphic to insert them. Here and there in such reliefs, a few 
lines of the new Nubian script appear instead. The use of this 
script will probably have continued into the seventh or eighth century 
of our era. 

From the middle of the sixth century A. D., beginning at Philae, 
Nubia was rapidly Christianized, and the process continued till it 
included the kingdom of Aloa, with its capital at Soba on the Blue 
Nile, which survived far down into the Middle Ages. As Abyssinia 
at the sources of the Blue Nile had already long been Christianized, 
from Arabia there was an uninterrupted series of Christian powers 
from the sources of the Blue Nile northward to the Mediterranean. 
It was the southernmost stretch of Christianized country in early 
Christian history. It was by this means that the Abyssinian kingdom 
inherited the title “Ethiopia,” to which it has no proper claim; and 
the Semitic Abyssinian language commonly called Ethiopic has no 
connection whatever with the ancient Nubian speech with which we 
are dealing. It is much to be desired that Semitic scholars may 
accustom themselves to use the term “‘Abyssinian”’ for the language 
of Abyssinia. 

From the testimony of Eutychius, who was patriarch of Alexandria 
about 930 A. D., we know that after the Christianization of Nubia, it 
still possessed a method of writing. Two inscriptions found by 
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Lepsius at Soba, written in Greek letters, with five additional signs 
for sounds not represented in the Greek alphabet, have been supposed 
to be specimens of this second system of Nubian writing referred to 
by Eutychius. The modern Nubians never write their own language 
and the two systems of writing under discussion long ago ceased to 
be used in Nubia. When the modern Nubian wishes to write, he 


TEMPLE OF TIRHAKA AT NAPATA — 
Mentioned in II Kings 19:9) 


employs both the Arabic alphabet and the Arabic language. All 
examples of the Christian literature in the Greek script referred to by 
Eutychius had in modern times disappeared, and none was known 
to exist. Scanty examples of the older monumental script have been 
found from the first cataract (Philae) to Meroe. Whether the 
modern language was certainly the direct descendant from the ancient 
language thus written could not be determined for the ancient records 
in the Demotic-like script have never been deciphered. 
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Such was the state of the entire problem, when, in the summer of 
1906, Dr. Karl Schmidt came upon a few unprepossessing leaves of 
parchment in Cairo. They were written with Greek letters, but the 
language was neither Greek nor Coptic. The proper names showed 
clearly that the content of some of the leaves was from the New 
Testament. After some fruitless attempts to identify the language, 
the term HP@AHOYPOY, of which the first part is clearly the name 
of Herod, led Schmidt to the recognition of the second part as the 
Nubian word uru, “the king.” The language was clearly ancient 
Nubian, the first specimen of the kind ever discovered in modern 
times. 

Two different books furnished the fragments discovered by Dr. 
Schmidt. The first of these books was a lectionary made up of selec- 
tions from the gospels and the letters of Paul. To each day are 
assigned a section of a Pauline letter and a portion of one of the 
gospels. The fragment preserved includes sixteen consecutive 
pages numbered from too to 115, and covers seven days, from the 
24th to the 30th of the month Khoiakh, the fourth month of the 
Egyptian calendar, and the Christmas season of the Coptic church. 
The second book represented contained a discourse purporting to 
have been delivered by Jesus himself to the apostles a short time 
before his ascension. Being together with them on the Mount of 
Olives, Jesus is besought by Peter to set forth to them the mysteries 
of the cross. “The Living One,” as Jesus is called throughout the 
composition, then entered upon a discourse recounting the humilia- 
tions to which he had been subjected, passing on to his future return 
in triumph, and the glory of those who believe in the cross. There- 
upon the words, “ Beloved, if ye would hear the meaning of the cross 
then hear its meaning,” introduce a long hymn to the cross, con- 
sisting of a series of pronouncements like the following: 

The Cross is the hope of Christians; 

The Cross is the resurrection of the dead; 

The Cross is the physician of the sick; 


The Cross is the liberator of the slave; 
etc., etc. 


Of this second book thirty-six consecutive pages are preserved 
in the fragment, and fortunately they form the beginning of the book, 
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even including the cover page. These two books then belonged to 
the literature of edification read by some Nubian Christian of a 
thousand years ago. Like so many of his modern countrymen, he 
may have wandered down river into Egypt, and brought the volumes 
with him; or they may have been found in Nubia recently, and been 
brought down to Egypt by one of the modern descendants of the 
ancient owner. 

The importance of the discovery is evident. Possessing as we do 
the Greek and Coptic originals from which this Nubian New Testa- 
ment lectionary was translated, the ancient Nubian language can be 
deciphered, and its earlier form established. As yet, the Greek or 
Coptic original from which the Discourse on the Cross was trans- 
lated, has not been found in the known early Christian literature of 
the East; though its general character as above sketched can be 
discerned. 

The results already accruing from a study of the new documents 
are important. The language in which these two books are written, 
with the differences which time always produces, is the same as the 
Nubian tongue, now spoken in the Nile valley. With the help 
afforded by these fragments, the inscriptions found by Lepsius at 
Soba have been shown by Schaefer to be also Nubian. It was there- 
fore the Nubian tongue, essentially as we have it in spoken form today, 
which was the language of ancient Nubia, and the language of the 
far earlier, pre-Christian monuments which we find at intervals from 
the head of the first cataract to Khartoum. When the Christian docu- 
ments discovered by Schmidt have furnished us a sufficient knowledge 
of ancient Nubian, therefore, it will be possible to attack the still 
undeciphered early inscriptions and their decipherment will carry us 
a thousand years back of the Christian fragments discussed. For the 
first time we shall then possess the history of an African negro dialect 
for some two thousand years; for while the Nubians are far from 
being of exclusively negro blood, yet their language is closely allied to 
that of certain tribes in Kordofan at the present day. In the Nubians, 
therefore, we have the link which connects Egypt with the peoples 
of inner Africa. When, therefore, we are in a position to read the 
early Nubian inscriptions, we shall be able to compare the ancient 
Nubian with the Egyptian and thus to determine how far, if at all, the 
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Egyptian language of the Pharaohs was tinctured by negro speech. 
Such study should in large measure determine also the measure of 
participation of inner Africa in the rise and development of Egyptian 
civilization upon a Libyan basis, before the prehistoric Semitic 
invasion of the Nile valley had stamped a Semitic structure upon 
the already composite language (Libyan-Nigritic?) then spoken 
there. Besides these results a long-lost chapter in the history of 
Christianity, and another in the story of early Ethiopia as it was 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and even in Pharaonic days, will 
to some extent be recovered, when we are able to read the only written 
records of the remote Upper Nile. 

The two years’ campaign of the University of Chicago Expedition 
in Ancient Ethiopia has therefore been very timely. The last well- 
equipped expedition, capable of doing epigraphic work there, was 
that of the Prussians under Lepsius, sixty-five years ago. The devel- 
opment of the camera since that day has made a modern expedition 
in such regions a very different matter from that of Lepsius. The 
great Prussian expedition, however, accomplished wonderful results 
with the equipment then possible. Its work was, like that of all 
expeditions of two generations ago, entirely selective. It selected 
such inscriptions as the director and his assistants found interesting 
or considered important after a brief examination, copied such, and 
left the rest. A modern expedition, with an elaborate epigraphic 
equipment, such as the Chicago expedition devised and carried to the 
field, is obligated to exhaust every surviving monument, which it can 
find in the course of its progress, and is able to do this with far greater 
speed and accuracy than was possible in the time of Lepsius. The 
work of the Chicago expedition extended to the southernmost monu- 
ments surviving on the Nile, and continued northward through the 
entire cataract region, to within a few miles of the first cataract, 
including thus all the monuments of the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. 
Their portfolios contain the first complete collection of the inscribed 
monuments of Ethiopia (Nubia), and when published they will form 
a corpus of the documents surviving in this remote kingdom. 
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ST. PAUL AND THE CHURCH IDEA 


PROFESSOR HENRY S. NASH, D.D., 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


At the outset we put four questions to ourselves: What is revela- 
tion? What is law? What is salvation? What is the word of 
God and what the nature of the society that administers the divine 
word to the needs of mankind? The first and the fourth questions 
are the most decisive. What is revelation? How does the inner- 
most reality speak home to our hearts? How does the soul of things 
implant in us a confidence as deep as our being? This is the meaning 
of the first question. And now we ask, How is the divine revelation 
administered ? 

Our Lord founded a new kind of community, a fellowship whose 
vital breath was the gospel, the gladdening and convincing news con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God. Through his life and death and resur- 
rection he infused saving conviction on this point into the blood of 
those who believed in him and gave their life-plan into his keeping. 

The outpouring of the Spirit on Whitsunday made the person of 
Christ inseparable from the being of God. The creative unity of 
God interfused with the personal being and work of Jesus—this is 
the essence of the creeds. It is the function of personality in all its 
forms to convert problems into trysting-places between the seen and 
the unseen. The life of Christ is the final illustration of this law. 
By revealing the fatherhood of God within the deepest needs of man 
he converted the supreme moral problem, the Kingdom of God, 
into the meeting-place between the divine andthe human. When the 
belief in this kingdom becomes a compelling conviction, then and 
not till then is man truly saved. 

The new religion carried prophetism to its final position. The 
first Christian sermons (Acts 2:14-21) voiced the Christian’s experi- 
ence and message. The prophecy of Joel (3:1-s) is fulfilled. The 
invigorating and regenerating spirit is poured out on every member 
of the community, from the least to the greatest. Even the old men, 
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weighed down with the burden of years and disillusionment, even 
they see the glorifying vision. 

Under the mental conditions of the time and place the belief in 
the masterhood of Jesus which inspired this prophetic teaching issued 
inevitably in the conviction that he would soon return to rule the 
world in righteousness. This belief became a fixed mental illusion 
in which all shared. But this intellectual error was the psychological 
consequence of the most magnificent outburst of moral and spiritual 
enthusiasm the world has ever seen. 

The belief in the immediate insetting of divine perfection into 
human nature was so absorbing, it brought the “ far-off divine event” 
so near, that consciousness gave way to ecstasy. This seems to be 
the essential meaning of the extraordinary event called “speaking with 
tongues.” ‘The supreme object of human desire was so overwhelm- 
ingly real that common-sense, taking wings, became vision, while 
every-day speech was exalted into the inarticulate. 

Here, then, at the birth of the church, the distinguishing quality of 
our religion shines out clearly. It is this. Man’s need of God and 
his need of his fellow-man become a single and indivisible need. 
Man’s hunger and thirst for God can only be permanently satisfied 
within the bounds of an inclusive fellowship. The church’s long life, 
her varied organization, her ennobling and entangling alliances with 
the forces of history, her fine yet perilous insistence on orthodoxy or 
straight thinking about the deepest meaning and the final issues of 
things, may confuse us on the question of her fundamental function. 
For it is a law of history, as certain as the law of gravitation, that the 
means long used to serve an end become in course of time an end in 
themselves. So the machinery of the church is very apt to identify 
itself with the essential nature of the church. But in the light of 
Whitsunday the fundamental significance of the church idea is plain. 
The church of Christ exists to bring the Kingdom of God down out 
of the clouds, to make belief in it a controlling force in human affairs. 

In her first years the church was inevitably Jewish both in feeling 
and in framework. To convert the Jewish nation to Christ was an 
imperious necessity. Without this the reign of the Savior seemed 
unthinkable. The forms of thought were therefore Jewish. But the 

. soul of the new community was infinitely greater than Judaism. It 
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was that power of the living God—made intimate with everyday life 
by the life of Christ—which exalts men of all sorts and conditions 
above their inheritance and their achievements, and so makes possible 
a comprehensive fellowship. Yet it remained for Paul to distinguish 
between the substance and the trappings, and so to found the Catholic 
church. Ranke has finely said that in the life of Alexander universal 
history is coextensive with biography. The remark may be applied 
here. The final turn in the history of our religion is identical with 
the life of a single individual. 

Nothing but familiarity has prevented our seeing what an extraor- 
dinary thing it is that so considerable a part of the New Testament 
scriptures consists of letters. Real letters they are, too, not dogmatic 
monologues or personal musings. ‘This is a unique fact in the con- 
stitution of “sacred books.” It has no parallel. May we not ven- 
ture to ask whether God could have indicated more clearly the mean- 
ing and the method of true revelation ? 

Of the fourteen letters attributed to Paul, Hebrews cannot possibly 
have been written by him, and the genuineness of the letters to Timo- 
thy and Titus is so seriously assailed that it is unsafe for us to use 
them in our study of the apostle’s mind. But the letters beginning 
with I Thessalonians and ending with Ephesians constitute a wonder- 
fully sensitive and expressive body of thought. It changes with the 
raw material of human nature and motive which it has to handle, 
yet a single conception is always in control. And in the end the 
church idea comes out into the open, clear and commanding. A 
better chance for laboratory work upon the nature of authority, as 
the Bible conceives it, could not be desired. 

In I Thessalonians (2:14-16) the religious equality of Jew and 
gentile is assumed; and to that proposition the apostle devoted his 
life. It is often said that there is an emotional gulf between the 
Thessalonian and Roman letters. This deep difference, however, is 
only anappearance. And the appearance is due to a one-sided Protes- 
tantism which takes the doctrine of justification by faith out of its 
Pauline context, making it serve an individualistic conception of 
salvation. But that supreme truth, in St. Paul’s thinking, is the 
soul within the body of experience which makes possible a universal 
society and fellowship. 
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In the Corinthian, Galatian, and Roman letters we find Paul 
fighting at close quarters with Judaizing Christianity. Now the 
main fault of Judaism was that it put the Bible-scholar and church- 
man in the place of the prophet. But Christianity in its essence was 
the completion of prophetism. Hence Paul found himself in irre- 
pressible conflict with Jewish institutionalism. For Judaism, like all 
forms of infallibleism, built itself up on the belief in a revelation 
finished and closed. As a result, it would fain have suppressed 
piercing criticism of the Establishment. Could Judaizing Christianity 
have had its way, it would have quenched the creative spirit. 

Thus brought under pressure, St. Paul carried the word “faith” to 
its ultimate position. His experience demonstrates the truth that this 
masterword of our religion cannot disclose its deepest meaning to 
him who thinks of nothing but the salvation of his own soul. To 
penetrate to its innermost resources we must start where the apostle 
started. We must follow the biblical conception of “‘righteousness”’ 
along its historical line of growth. 

When the Catholic church established herself in clear separation 
from the heathen state and when, soon after, she monasticized herself, 
the two great terms “righteousness”? and “ justice’? were doomed to 
run separate careers, justice being the ideal of the statesman and 
righteousness the ideal of the churchman. But the men of the Bible, 
like the men of Athens and of Rome, had a single term where we have 
two. 

It is true that between Paul and Hebrew prophetism there had 
intervened a great religious movement that shifted the center of 
gravity from the nation to the individual. Moreover, his immense 
personality not only appropriated this individualizing tendency but 
strengthened it. None the less, when he approaches the problem of 
human perfection, he is on the prophetic line of advance. In no 
sense is he an individualistic modern. In his mind the personal and 
the organic aspects of life are instinctively related. Therefore his 
decisive question, How shall man attain righteousness and moral 
certitude? may be put inthis way: How shall man secure perfect 
confidence regarding the attainment of personal and social per- 
fection? The answer runs (Rom. 1:17; Hab. 2:4): Righteousness 
cometh of faith. 
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In our endeavor to bring this proposition to bear on our concep- 
tion of the church, we must guard against two tendencies. We will 
take care not to be victimized by religious individualism, and we will 
see to it that the credal conception of faith does not dominate the 
prophetic conception. We will not, indeed, adopt the contemporary 
fashion of running down all corporate statements of belief. As 
students of history we know that the creeds have been indispensable 
forces making for clearness of thought and continuity of purpose. 
But credalism tends to become hostile or indifferent to vital prophet- 
ism. The consciousness of penetrating though unseen reality and 
that grand passion for the Kingdom of God which give the Christian 
religion the note of moral sublimity—these things constitute the 
prophetic view of the divine and human life. The creeds must serve 
that view, not obscure or enfeeble it. 

Faith, in the Pauline sense, if separated from the body of divine 
promises given to the Hebrew prophets, becomes meaningless. “No 
matter how many are the promises of God, in Christ is found the 
affirmation of them all” (II Cor. 1:20). Faith and hope, being mar- 
ried to one another by God, cannot be divorced. Christians possess a 
“hope that does not put them to shame” (Rom. 5:5). The master- 
text (Rom. 8:24) suffices: “We Christians were saved for the great 
hope.” Christ, when we put our plan of life into his keeping, takes 
human nature as his material and creates a new race. Christians are 
a folk dedicated and devoted to the supreme hope. God, in pure 
mercy and free grace, offers the Kingdom of God to the heart of 
man. Man makes, through trust in divine power and grace, a com- 
plete assent to God’s offer. He grapples the great hope to his heart 
and is delivered (Rom. 8:15) from all his fears. 

St. Paul did not write the Epistle to the Hebrews. But we may 
quote and paraphrase the words of that epistle (Heb. 11:1) as the 
best working definition of faith. “Faith is that divine power in 
man which gives body and reality to things hoped for and creates 
an irresistible conviction regarding things unseen.” Through faith 
the gospel is revealed as God’s power (Rom. 1:16; I Cor. 1:25), 
enabling man to realize the ideal of righteousness and right. 

Once more we must remind ourselves that revelation is not an 
abstract process. On the contrary it is in the fullest sense a practical 
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process. Indeed, it is the sovereign form of the practical, the one force, 
that can control and co-ordinate human experience. Its test and its 
issue are found in the foundation of a truly universal society. To the 
Hebrew prophets the divine unity disclosed itself as the ground of 
the nation’s unity. To Paul—the typical Christian prophet—the 
divine unity, incarnated in the person of Christ, is equally, nay, even 
more, concrete. It is the base of human unity at large, the ground and 
root of an inclusive and comprehensive fellowship. It must, of 
course, be a religious fellowship, for nothing but the life of God in the 
soul can resist and overcome our inbred sin and selfishness and 
snobbery. But it is a true fellowship, making the unity of humanity 
the becoming and convincing evidence of a vital monotheism. 

This is the center of gravity in Paul’s thought. The supreme 
mystery is the existence of a society wherein both Jew and gentile, 
Greek and barbarian, cultured and ignorant are united (Rom. 
11:25-36; Eph. 2:11, 3:12; Gal. 3:27-28; Col. 3:11). Long after 
Paul’s day, when Christian prophetism was in deep decline and 
Greek philosophy in the ascendant, the center of gravity in the 
Christian’s consciousness of mystery shifted. The sovereign mystery 
came to be the inner nature of God. A profoundly significant change! 
Men are distinguished by the things they wonder at. The philosophic 
reason, more concerned with problems of knowledge than with 
problems of life, strives to look into the inner being of God, and under 
the strain forgets or sidetracks the social question. But the pro- 
phetic reason knows of just one place where the inner being of God can 
be approached, namely in the deep of religious and social fellowship. 

Protestants have long declared that the central article of belief, 
the article by which the church of Christ stands or falls, is justifica- 
tion by faith. If Protestants have nothing harder to do than to 
criticize the Roman Catholic church, this platform will serve. But 
if they have something far less luxurious, vastly more difficult to do, 
if they must realize the gospel, then for them and for Christians of 
all names the central and controlling article of faith is the belief in the 
religious and social unity of mankind. That is the test of the Chris- 
tian church. That and nothing else is the fundamental function of 
the church when brought into contact and competition with other 
great organizing ideals like the state and nation. 
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The apostle criticized the Jewish church, his own mother-church, 
because it substituted orthodoxy and the pride of religious certitude 
for the moral passion of prophetism (Rom. 2:16-29). It canonized, 
as infallibleism invariably and inevitably does, things outgrown. 
It allowed the house-servant (Gal. 3:24) to dominate the creative 
spirit, the master of the house. It covered up moral incompetence 
with religious finality; so easy is it for a great religious establishment, 
possessing immense vested interests, to hide moral bankruptcy behind 
a majestic religious fagade. 

Human unity, is it thinkable? Is it believable? Living in the 
midst of a society honeycombed with snobbery, looking out on world- 
politics dominated by the tyranny of trade and the lust for power, 
can we, unless we would canonize the ostrich and escape from the 
enemies of conscience by hiding our heads under a bush, can we 
believe that human unity is possible? Is it not something we must 
be content to dream about? Were it not better to commend our 
problem to the angels? ‘To satisfy ourselves with aspirations after 
sainthood ? Let us, then, take the easier way. Let us enrich our- 
selves with religious certitude and imposing orthodoxies. But 
human unity! let it go until we get to heaven. 

The great Apostle, however, found the proving-ground of the 
divine unity in human unity. Monotheism of any other sort is a 
notional thing, not a creative and organizing principle within con- 
sciousness. Paul’s working ethics make this plain. When we first 
meet the Pauline trilogy (I Thess. 1:3) the sequence is Faith, Love, 
Hope. But when his thought has ripened, when he has learned that 
the local congregation is the battle-ground where the issues of vital 
monotheism must be fought out, then the order changes (I Cor. 
13:13) and love, that is to say, the creative and organizing will of the 
people redeemed by the Lord, becomes the last word regarding knowl- 
edge and life. 

Because the Jewish church could not be separated from the Jewish 
conception of the Holy Scriptures and of inspiration, the apostle was 
driven to criticize the canonic Old Testament. Resisting the attempt 
of Jewish Christianity to put the new wine in the old wineskins, he 
declared that the ritual and ceremonial elements of the Old Testa- 
ment were no part of the abiding word of God. He described them 
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as spiritual rudiments, (Gal. 4:9) which the religion of the spirit 
had outgrown. Had he been using our language, he would have said 
that infallibleism in all its forms, scriptural and ecclesiastical alike, 
invariably sins against the spirit, by treating temporary positions as 
final and unchangeable positions. 

But the full bearings of the church idea, the grounds of its suprem- 
acy amongst the organizing ideals of mankind, do not clearly come 
into light until the apostle’s thought, colliding with Gnosticism, puts 
itself on record in the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. 
Gnosticism was a widespread and widely varied movement. There 
was, however, one fundamental quality common to all its forms. 
It was dualistic. Now dualism is the root heresy of all ages. And 
that is so because it is a frank confession of inability to believe that 
the divine power and meaning of things is a real presence on earth. 
The real world is held to be a world above and beyond this world. 
Only by asceticism and speculative mysticism can the redeemed man 
climb the ladder that carries the soul into the region where the full 
meanings of life are found. It is evident that the mass of men, 
chained to the task of living and keeping others alive, cannot climb 
this ladder. So, if Gnosticism be a true interpretation, it necessarily 
follows that the church, the society of those seeking salvation, must 
split in two. A small inner circle of people favored by nature and 
endowed with large leisure, may touch at first hand the saving reality. 
But for the mass of men there is no such possibility. So then, when ° 
the prophetic view of revelation goes out of consciousness, the unity 
of the church quickly follows. 

Under the pressure of this heresy the apostle worked out the church 
idea. The church is the visible body of Christ (I Cor. 12:14; Rom. 
12:5; Col. 1:18; Eph. 1:23). Her life is the saving embodiment of 
divine reality, the clear expression (7A7pwpya: Eph. 1:23) of the 
divine life that fills human life with meaning and value and promise. 

Where lies the real world? How shall I possess a kind of knowl- 
edge from which reality does not shrink away, leaving me brain-sick 
and heart-sick ? Where abides the divine heart of things ? Whither 
runs the approach to it? How may I come into quickening touch 
with it? How shall I be saved from all my fears ? our four questions 
reduce to a single question. And the prophet’s answer runs, Not by 
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climbing the mystic’s ladder! The man who, seeking the divine, turns 
absentee from history, hath left the divine behind him. In the deep 
of common need and fellowship, there and there alone the divine 
being and beauty shine clear. There and there alone can we secure 
a confidence that death and hell cannot shake. 

The sum of our studies is this. The inspiring and informing 
power which gives the Scriptures their mastery amongst the world’s 
sacred books is Hebrew and Christian prophetism. It is true that the 
Bible is not pure prophecy. The canonic Old Testament is the 
result of a compromise between the prophet and the Jewish church- 
man. Even in the New Testament we find a Pauline letter (I Tim.), 
not written by Paul, in which a catholic churchman deals in detail 
with the inevitable problems of discipline and government. But this 
only serves to place the Bible deeper in history. It also serves to 
bring out the truth that the Scriptures are a body of which the word 
of God is the soul. And the word of God, the word that saves and 
heals, is the spirit of prophecy and its incarnation, the Christ. 

It is certain that the prophet himself knows nothing of infallibility. 
A superb experience of reality and a radiant certitude concerning 
supreme moral issues make him what he is. But certitude and infalli- 
bility are not the same thing. It is the churchman who has imposed 
upon the word of God the attribute of infallibility, and in so doing 
has imitated the contemporaries of Jesus who built the tombs of 
prophets dead and dulled their ears to prophets living. 

What now is the relation between the Bible and the church? 
Down to the Reformation period, it was the established opinion that 
Bible and church constituted a single organism of saving truth. An 
infallible church administering an infallible Bible was the rule of life 
for the people who sought salvation. But the Reformation shattered 
this unity. The infallible Bible was used as siege artillery to batter 
down the walls of the infallible church. And now? Is not Protes- 
tantism learning and proving that the infallible Scriptures cannot act 
their part except on the stage of an infallible church? Do we not 
know that the doctrine of infallibility is an indivisible body of belief ? 
The infallible church and the infallible Bible stand and fall together. 
From all sides the sound of their falling assails our ears. 

But, when the doctrine of infallibility goes, the Protestant doctrine 
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of private judgment follows close after. It is as impossible as the 
infallible church. Indeed it is the existence of a church claiming 
infallibility in things spiritual which makes private judgment his- 
torically inevitable. When, however, the entire mental fabric of 
infallibility is pulled down, the historical excuse for the doctrine of 
private judgment is taken away. In science there is no such thing 
as private judgment. All reverent students of nature constitute a 
republic of free and humble explorers. In logic private judgment 
would be a monstrous chimera. The individual mind has no stand- 
ing and no future except within the communion of all who strive to 
think straight and clear, and within whose thinking the saving neces- 
sities of thought are disclosed. Even so must it needs be in things 
spiritual and moral. Outside the living church, the corporate and 
continuous consciousness of redeemed humanity, there is no such 
thing as authority. 

Outside the church is no salvation! A fateful, almost a fearful 
saying. But the terrible things done in its name are due to the 
church’s mania for infallibility and to the resultant divorce between 
vital religion and magnificent morality. Let us, however, banish 
infallibility and individualism together. Then we will as soon think 
of going to Robinson Crusoe’s island in quest of culture as think 
of seeking salvation and certitude outside the church. 

Certitude—that is the key word. Questions regarding the sacra- 
ments and the ministry are settled beforehand by our views on certi- 
tude. Newman, seeking certitude in a world filled with pain and 
sin and doubt, reasons himself into the infallible church, while the 
prophet, holding his ground amongst a people of unclean lips, 
receives there, in the dust and heat of life, the inspiration of the living 
God, the touch of the fire from the altar of eternal life and hope, 
which cleanses his lips and fills him with irresistible conviction. 

Certitude, spiritual and moral, can be given in but one way. In 
the deep of man’s need of a sane and rightful and hopeful society the 
living God reveals himself. Out of the deep of this need we cry to 
God. And God answers our cry. Historical criticism is humanizing 
the Bible, making it at home in history. The social question, sub- 
jecting creeds and orthodoxy and churchmanship to a fiery moral 
judgment, is forcing Christians to ask whether they really and truly 
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believe in the Kingdom of God. Criticism and the social question 
together are slowly but surely shifting the center of gravity in our 
religion and our theology. Meditation on the inner being of God 
may easily become the most dangerous because the most respectable 
of untaxed luxuries. But meditation on the unity of humanity— 
here is a theme that thrills us like the sound of a trumpet. To 
grapple the Kingdom of God to the heart of man, to make the gospel 
as real as the sunshine and as widespread—here is a task and an 
inspiration that shall create in due time a new race of men. 

The churches may seem to undo the church. But the church is 
within the churches. And just in proportion as we get back to the 
ground of living prophecy, where the word of God was first published 
and where it shall be published again, will the churches feel the ill- 
fitting robes of unreal authority slipping from them. Dooming 
themselves to a moral task transcending all human power and filled 
with the grace and power of God, the blessed art of keeping secondary 
things in their proper place will be given them. They will draw 
closer and closer together. And out of the midst of the churches the 
church idea will break forth upon men and women of high degree 
with compelling power and beauty. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
XII. ATONEMENT IN THE WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO JOHN 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


It is beyond the scope of the present discussion to enter into the 
question of the authorship and date of the Fourth Gospel, the epistles 
commonly called John’s, and the Apocalypse. It is assumed, though 
without attempt to argue the case, first, that all these writings are 
among the later of the New Testament books, and hence call for 
consideration at about this point, and second, that the gospel and first 
epistle proceed from the same author, or at least from the same school 
of thought, and that therefore what they severally have to say about 
atonement may be considered together. The ideas of the book 
of Revelation about atonement must be treated separately, since it 
cannot be confidently affirmed that this also is from the same school 
and period as the gospel and epistle. With the second and third 
epistles we need not concern ourselves, since they have nothing 
to say about atonement. The evidence of the gospel concerning the 
thought of John the Baptist and Jesus has already been considered. 

That the author of the Gospel and First Epistle of John believed 
that there was alienation between God and men and hence need of 
atonement, is perfectly clear. ‘“’The whole world lieth in the evil 
one” (I John 5:19). ‘‘ The wrath of God abideth on him who obeyeth 
not the Son” (John 3:36). ‘He that believeth not God hath made 
him a liar” (I John 5:10). The general term for the cause of this 
alienation is sin (I John 2:4; 15:17). The specific forms of sin 
most commonly spoken of are the hatred of one’s brother, love of 
the world and the things that are in the world, and most especially 
rejection of Jesus, denial that he is the Christ, not believing the witness 
that God hath borne concerning his Son, not obeying the Son. The 
central condemnatory element in sin is the rejection of the light that 
God has given to men. ‘This is the condemnation, that the light has 
come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
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light because their deeds were evil” (John 3:19). ‘This is identical 
with the doctrine of Paul that the wrath of God is against those who 
hold down the truth in iniquity. 

The condition of forgiveness is very definitely stated in the first 
epistle. “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and right- 
eous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness 
(I John 1:3, 9). The use of the two terms faithful and righteous to 
describe that in God which assures the forgiveness of the sinner 
and his cleansing from unrighteousness is of great significance. If 
with Westcott we join the word “faithful” with “forgive us our sins,” 
and the word “righteous,” with ‘‘cleanse us from all unrighteousness,” 
the fidelity of God to his promises assures us of forgiveness, and his 
righteousness, his moral uprightness, involving hatred of sin and 
desire that men shall cease from sinning, carries with it the moral 
purification of the confessor. In that case there underlies the passage 
the thought, first, that God has promised to forgive him who confesses 
his sins to be sins, and so repudiates them, and that he will keep this 
promise, and, second, that God loving righteousness and hating sin 
will certainly avail himself of the confession of sin on the part of any 
sinner to cleanse that one from sin. If on the other hand the.two 
predicates “faithful and righteous” are both related to both the con- 
sequent phrases, to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness, then both God’s fidelity to his promise and his 
righteousness, meaning his recognition of the moral status of men 
and his treatment of them in accordance with that status, involve 
both forgiveness and cleansing. Upon this interpretation which is 
perhaps the more probable one, it is involved in God’s faithfulness 
and righteousness that he should recognize the changed moral status 
of one who confesses his sin, not continuing his disapproval and wrath 
toward one who is no longer purposing to sin, but approving and 
restoring to favor such a one, and accomplishing the moral cleansing 
which repentance makes possible. Thus, in Pauline phrase, the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth. 

The converse and complement of this teaching is expressed in a 
later passage. “He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as he 
is righteous” (I John 3:7). The assertion is evidently directed 
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against those who continue in sin and justify themselves in so doing 
while still claiming to be children of God. ‘The termrighteous in the 
first clause must be taken as at least including the thought of accept- 
ableness to God; for otherwise the sentence is mere tautology. He 
whose conduct is righteous, he only is righteous, approved of God. It 
is indeed evidently one of the chief purposes of the epistle to insist upon 
this doctrine of the essentially ethical as well as religious character of 
the Christian life. ‘There is no forgiveness of sins while we refuse to 
acknowledge our sins. There is no acceptance with God while we do 
not work righteousness. The righteousness of the Christian is not 
an attached or fictitious thing. All unrighteousness is sin, and he who 
professes to love God but hates his brother is a liar. Whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother. But he who confesses and repudiates his sin, he finds for- 
giveness. 

That the epistle also teaches that sins are forgiven for his name’s 
sake (2:12) in no way modifies this teaching. The pronoun “his” 
doubtless refers to God, who in 1:9 has been said to be faithful and 
righteous to forgive sins. The name stands for the character of God 
as there set forth, his faithfulness and righteousness. The meaning 
then is that because of his faithfulness and righteousness he has for- 
given their sins. Confession of them is of course taken for granted 
and the passage in effect repeats the thought of 1:8, 9." 

The teaching of 5:16 of the epistle, “If a man see his brother sin- 
ning a sin not unto death, he shall ask and God shall give him life for 
them that sin not unto death,” is twofold: that sin is forgivable, 
there is a sin that is not unto death; and that prayer avails to secure 
forgiveness for another. ‘This, however, cannot be taken to exclude 
those conditions of forgiveness either in the sinner or in the work of 
Christ which we elsewhere find clearly set forth by the writer. 

The doctrine of this epistle is, then, that acceptance with God, 
reconciliation with him, is conditioned upon a change of life to right- 
eousness, but that he who does by confession of his sin turn his back 


« If, as some think, the pronoun refers to Christ, the expression is brachylogical, 
meaning, “Your sins are forgiven you because you have believed in the name of the 
Son of God,” i. e., accepted him as the Son of God. If this is the thought, the full 
significance of the passage will appear only when we consider further the relation of 
Jesus to forgiveness. 
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upon his sin is forgiven and enters upon a new life in which there is 
cleansing from all unrighteousness. 

Thus far we have dealt with passages which speak of forgiveness 
without associating it with the sufferings of Jesus. It remains to 
examine those which indicate the writer’s thought concerning the 
relation of Jesus to forgiveness of sin, and the meaning of his death. 
The following passages from the first epistle call for consideration: 


If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all unrighteousness 


(1:17). 

If any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; 
and he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the 
whole world (2:1, 2). 

And ye know that he was manifested to take away sins (3:5). 

Hereby know we love, because he laid down his life for us; and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren (3:16). 

Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that God hath sent his only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought to love one another 


(4:9-11). 

It is of course difficult to distinguish sharply between those ele- 
ments of the gospel that are traceable to John the Baptist and to Jesus, 
and that which belongs to the later author. But account must be 
taken at least of such passages as John 1:29; 3:16 ff.; 3:36; 19:34. 

Again we must forego extended interpretation and endeavor to 
sum up the unmistakable elements of the writer’s thought : 

1. The sending of Jesus into the world was an expression of the 
love of God for the world, and was for the salvation of the world. If 

God so loved us we ought also to love one another. 
2, The death of Jesus was an expression of his own love for men, 
and an example to us that as he loved so also ought we to love, and be 
ready to lay down our lives for the brethren. This is in accordance 
with the teaching of Jesus himself that his death was in obedience to a 
principle which ought to rule in other men’s lives also as in his. 

3. Jesus is the propitiation for the sins of those who believe in 
him, and for the sins of the whole world. The necessity of propitia- 
tion for sins implies that sins have created alienation, that God is 
displeased with sinners, that they are objects of his wrath. It is the 
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mission of Jesus Christ to remove this alienation and bring about 
reconciliation. Yet he does not do this by changing the disposition 
of God toward sinners. It is God who so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish. It is God who sent his Son to be the propitiation for sins. 
In his love the Son is the expression of the Father’s love for the sinful 
world. Nor does he become the propitiation for the sins of the world 
in that he provided some objectively available compensation for the 
sins of the world. For it is emphatically affirmed that they only are 
at peace with God, who do not deny but confess, and thereby repu- 
diate, their sins, who love as God loves, who being born of God sin 
not, but work righteousness. We must understand therefore that he 
becomes propitiatory through the effecting of a moral change in those 
who become reconciled to God through him. And this view of the 
case is the more clearly seen to be that of the writer, when we note 
that he says that the Son was manifested “to take away sins,” the 
context making it clear that to take away sins is to cause them to 
cease. It is further confirmed by the statement that the blood of 
Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all unrighteousness. For while the 
blood undoubtedly conveys a reference to the death of Jesus in the 
sense that it designates his shed blood, yet alike the general usage of 
the Old Testament, in which blood is the symbol of life, and especially 
the language of the gospel in the sixth chapter, make it evident that 
the blood of Jesus is the symbol of his life, which may be imparted to 
and appropriated by those who believe in him, and who through such 
appropriation become like him in character, living by the same prin- 
ciple of life. This principle of life he disclosed pre-eminently in that 
he laid down his life for men. It is the principle of love, and in his 
exemplification he both revealed the love of God, for God is love, and 
the one principle by which all human lives should be lived. 

It is worth observing that the epistle nowhere says that the death 
of Jesus is propitiatory. He is propitiatory and his death is vicarious 
but the interpretation of these statements which consistently accounts 
for them all is that the death of Jesus is effective in that it discloses 
that principle of living which being the principle of God’s own life 
must become the principle of human lives in order that they may be 
reconciled to God, and that it so reveals this principle that they who 
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believe on the Son of God in whom it is revealed become partakers 
of his life. 

It is from this point of view that we must understand the state- 
ment that if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. ‘The sentence refers not to the world in 
general, but to those who have confessed their sins and are living 
righteous lives. If such fall into sin, they have an advocate with the 
Father, their sin does not utterly separate them from God. , The life 
of Jesus Christ the righteous with whom they have fellowship pleads 
for them. And he is the propitiation for their sins. And not for 
theirs only, but for any who will come into life-relationship with him. 

From this point of view also it becomes evident that the testimony 
of John the Baptist concerning Jesus, “ Behold the lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world,” might mean for this writer, Behold 
the innocent one who will suffer not for his own sin but for that of 
others, and who suffering thus will win men from their sin, thus caus- 
ing sins tocease. But as to the meaning of this passage see more fully 
in the Biblical World, May, 1908, pp. 351 ff. 

The doctrine of the atonement taught by the writer of the Epistle 
and Gospel of John is, we conclude, this: that the sinner is recon- 
ciled to God through confessing his sins, believing in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, and appropriating his spirit as manifested pre- 
eminently in his laying down his life on behalf of men. 

It is not the immediate purpose of the Johannine Apocalypse to 
set forth either the cause of alienation between God and sinful men, 
or a doctrine of the basis of forgiveness. Yet it is clearly implied in 
many passages, both that there is such alienation and that reconcilia- 
tion is possible. The present discussion is limited to the considera- 
tion of this latter matter and the relation of Christ to it, i. e., to atone- 
ment and the part which Jesus has in it. 

The passages that specially call for consideration are the following: 
1:6-8; 5:6, 9, 12; 6:16, 17; 7:14; 13:93 14:1, 43 17:14; 19:7-9. 

These passages repeatedly speak of the Lamb that was slain, or 
that stood as having been slain. There can be no doubt that this is 
a title for Jesus Christ. For it is of Jesus Christ specifically that it 
is said in 1:6, that he “loveth us and loosed us from our sins by his 
blood,” and to the Lamb it is said in 5:9, ‘“‘ For thou wast slain, and 
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didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe and 
tongue and people and nation.” By his blood therefore, meaning 
his blood shed in his death, it is taught that Jesus redeemed men from 
their sins. The thought and phraseology are similar to the language 
of Paul in Rom. 3:24 f., “through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus whom God set forth . . . . in his blood;” and still more to 
that of I Peter 1:18, “Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with 
corruptible things, with silver or gold, from your vain manner of life 
handed down from your fathers; but with precious blood, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ.” 
Which of the two ideas of redemption, that of Romans, which is 
probably redemption from the condemnation of sin, or that of 
I Peter, which is clearly redemption from an evil life, the 
apocalyptist has in mind is not perfectly clear. Nor is it wholly 
clear how Jesus’ death accomplishes redemption. The explanation 
is possibly to be found in 7: 14, “These are they which come out of the 
great tribulation; and they washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” ‘This language seems clearly to refer to 
a moral purification, and if the washing is thought of as taking place 
in the blood of the Lamb, this can scarcely be other than a highly 
figurative expression for moral purification through the all-cleansing 
influence of that moral life of the Christ which he manifested in his 
death.? That the cleansed robes are the symbol of righteous char- 
acter is made quite clear from 19:7-9, “The marriage of the Lamb 
is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. And it was given 
unto her that she should array herself in fine linen, bright and pure; 
for the fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints.” 

One other aspect of the conception of the Lamb also deserves 
mention. When the sixth seal is opened the wicked say to the rocks 
and to the mountains, “Fall on us and hide us from the face of him 


2 Weiss thinks that “in the blood” denotes not the element in which the washing 
takes place, but that through which those who come out of the great tribulation were 
enabled to cleanse their robes, the cleansing itself taking place in their martyrdom. 
In substantiation of this view, Weiss appeals to 12:11, “‘And they overcame him 
(Satan) because of the blood of the Lamb, and because of the word of their testimony, 
and they loved not their life even unto death.” In this latter passage clearly, and if 
it furnishes the clue to the interpretation of the former, then in that also, the martyrs 
win their victory, cleanse their robes, through the influence of the shed blood of Jesus, 
that is, through participating in that spirit with which he also endured the cross. 
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that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the 
great day of their wrath is come” (6:16, 17). And in the great judg- 
ment those who were not written in the book of life (elsewhere called 
the Lamb’s book of life) were cast into the lake of fire. 

It thus appears that in the thought of the apocalyptist : 

1. Those who sin are punished. They are the objects of the 
wrath of the Lamb. 

2. They who have been cleansed from sin, whose robes are clean, 
being of the fine linen of righteous acts, become the bride of the Lamb. 

3. Men are cleansed from sin; their robes are washed; they are 
purchased unto God to be his people; they overcome Satan because 
of (or through) the blood of the Lamb that was slain; and by this 
is meant, apparently, through participation on their part in that moral 
life, that attitude toward sin and the world, which Jesus manifested 
in laying down his life. 
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GALILEE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


From whatever aspect. we approach the study of Galilee, our 
conclusions have the most vital interest in so far as they cause us to 
picture this land when it became the home of him who is pre-emi- 
‘nently “The Man of Galilee.” If anything can enable us to see 
what he saw, to be influenced as he must have been, or to reconstruct 
in our imagination the human life of him who is our example for all 
the ages, then our efforts are not in vain. We may also recall in passing 
that the same environment profoundly influenced the apostles and 
many members of the infant church. 

In a previous article we dealt with the subject of the size of Galilee 
in the time of Christ. It was a small land, by no means so large as 
the natural boundaries would suggest. If we may judge from the 
description of Josephus,’ the southern boundary was, for practical 
purposes, rather the northern than the southern edge of the great 
plain. The region described as “Lower Galilee” was all included, 
but the northern boundary traversed the mountain region on a line 
drawn from the deep Wady Hindaj (just south of Kades) on the east 
to the neighborhood of el Jish, and thence south along the line of 
Jebal Jermak till these mountains abut on Lower Galilee. All 
north and west of this line was Tyrian territory (as was Carmel on the 
southwest) with doubtless scattered Jewish communities here and 
there, like that we read of as existing at Caesarea Philippi. Although 
the mountain district of Safed belonged to the Galilee of Christ, yet 
we have no proof from the gospels that he ever visited this district. 

The most striking thing about this region is the way it was hemmed 
in on all sides by hostile neighbors. How much the Jews hated these 
gentiles may be seen in the pages of Josephus where he describes how 

t Xyloth (now Iksal) is mentioned by Josephus as on the boundary, and Gaba 


(now Sheikh Abriek) appears to have been a kind of frontier settlement at the western 
end of the plain. 
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they rose and massacred them all over the land. The Tyrians, as 
Josephus calls them—or, as they are called in the New Testament,? 
the Syrophenicians—lay in contact with Jewish Galilee all along the 
northern and western borders. Jewish villages for miles must have 
faced villages of an alien race and faith, and doubtless in all the 
larger urban resorts the followers of different faiths were then, as 
today, in little semi-hostile cliques. Ever present on the eastern 
frontier and invading the lowland in places, especially along the 
Jordan, were the nomadic bedawin. All along the southern frontier 
Galilee borders by an ill-defined boundary upon the territory of 
the unfriendly Samaritans. Besides the Semitic elements, many 
Greeks and thoroughly Grecized Syrians must have been dis- 
tributed all over the land. Scythopolis and Gadara, both counted to 
Galilee in a loose kind of way, were two of the great cities of the 
Decapolis; here, and all along the eastern shores of the lake, Greek 
influence was widely diffused. At Tiberias was a newly erected city, 
pagan and predominantly Roman. In all the political machinery, 
in military organization and in much that makes for civilization, the 
Romans were much in evidence. Only perhaps in the quieter village 
life of such secluded places as Nazareth were Jewish ideals preserved 
more pure. 

In such surroundings the Galileans appear to have developed 
marked characteristics of their own. It must be remembered that 
this region ceased to be Israelitish after the destruction of the North- 
ern Kingdom, and even as late as Maccabean times the settlers there 
were so few and ill-protected that Simon brought them all away for 
safety during his struggles with the heathen (I Macc. 5:21). It is 
surmised that it was resettled in the reign of Aristobulus I. Between 
that time and the days of Christ the Jewish inhabitants of Galilee 
must have flourished exceedingly, but under conditions which would 
encourage independence of character, resourcefulness and readiness 
to defend themselves and their property. Their comparatively 
small numbers, surrounded on all sides by hostile religions, would 


2 Mark 7:26. 

3 If the suggestion of Schiirer is correct that the Iturea conquered by that monarch 
was Galilee. It is quite probable that some proportion of the Galileans were prose- 
lytes from the non-Israelites of the district, but there is no reason to think the numbers 
from this source were large. 
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naturally make them tenacious of their own religious customs; 
while their isolation from Jerusalem would, one might expect, pro- 
duce some differences in religious customs in the direction of less 
stress on minor points of detail. The history of Josephus and the 
references in talmudic literature to the Galilean Jews agree in 
showing that this was the case. 

In order to picture the district it is necessary to form some idea of 
the density of the population. This has been a subject of considera- 
ble controversy. While it is impossible to give figures of any cer- 
tainty, there are certain points which may guide us to some conclusion. 

There is no question whatever that the population was considera- 
bly more than that of today. Galilee was a country of rich fertility 
and very highly cultivated;+ even today when so much is neglected 
no part of Palestine is more productive. Extensive tracts now given 
over entirely to brushwood or thistles might once again be converted 
into splendid groves of olives and figs; the terracing of the hills is 
everywhere neglected, the bare rock showing over miles of gentle 
slopes which once were vineyards and orchards. How suited is the 
land for vine-culture is shown today by the results obtained in the 
Jewish colonies around Safed. Something of the ancient fame’ of 
Galilee as a producer of olive oil is maintained down to modern 
times by the magnificent groves of what the natives call “Roman” 
olives near Rameh. ‘The natural resources of the land have been 
previously referred to more in detail. But while allowing that the 
population was considerably greater than today, it is difficult to accept 
the numbers given by Josephus. In his works it is stated® that in 
Galilee there were 204 cities and villages, and in another passage he 
says: “Moreover the cities lie here very thick; and the very many 
villages are everywhere so full of people by the richness of the soil 
that the very least of them contain above 15,000 inhabitants.”? 
Dr. Merrill in his well-known book, Galilee in the Time of Christ,® 
argues that this statement may be literally correct and that Galilee 
actually contained a population of upward of three millions. To the 
great majority of those who have looked into the question the state- 
ments of Josephus are, as they stand, manifestly absurd. The 

4B. J., III, iii, 2. 5B. J., II, xxi, 2; Deut. 33:34. 

6 Vita, 45. 7B. J., II, iii, 2. 8 P, 62. 
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numbers may be a wilful exaggeration, which, considering they were so 
easy of refutation, seems hardly possible; or the statement about the 
15,000 is misplaced by an error in copying and ought to apply to the 
cities only. But in any case the statement, as it stands, is a pre- 
carious one on which to base any calculation of total population. 

Galilee today is full of villages. One of 1,500 inhabitants is con- 
sidered a very large one indeed, and some of the villages have as few 
as 50 adult inhabitants. The mean population of the thirty-nine 
villages of the Safed district, including all inhabited centers except 
Safed itself, is 280 or, counting in the young children not included 
in the census, about 500 inhabitants. The largest towns in the whole 
of Galilee, with the solitary exception of Safed (23,000 inhabitants) 
contain a smaller population than 15,000. But it may be argued that 
the villages of those days were very much larger. This is not the 
testimony of the existing ruins, mostly shapeless heaps of stones 
scattered all over the land. First, it may be noted that these ruins 
are most plentiful not in the district we are considering, but rather 
in the environs of Tyre. Secondly, it is evident that they belong to 
various ages; some to villages occupied before New Testament 
times, and not in the days of Christ (as may be proved by the pottery 
fragments); and others, a much larger number, are purely Arab 
remains from the centuries just before, during and after the Crusades. 
It has never been systematically done, but if the khurbeis (i. e., the 
ruins) of Galilee were catalogued according to their antiquity, I 
believe—judging from those I have myself examined—that con- 
siderably less than half would show evidence of belonging to the 
period we are now considering. 

When we come to the extent of these ruins a still more striking 
thing is noticeable. Very many of them are exceedingly small, 
representing indeed little but the ruined walls of a single group of 
buildings; and as a whole most of them cover an area about the same 
as that covered by a modern village of medium size. They are 
manifestly not the ruins of considerable towns. Were the statements 
in Josephus correct, we should find enormous areas of ruins covering 
acres. Such is the case in a few places, for example at Beisan (Scy- 
thopolis), Tiberias and Suffuriah (Sepphoris). Further, at the identi- 
fied sites of many of the more important towns we see an area of ruin 
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quite consistent with the remains of large villages or small towns. 
Salamis, Bersabe (if at Abu Sheb‘a), Kefr Anan, Cabul, Abela, Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, Bethsaida (Julias), Gischala, Simonias (Semunieh), 
cities in the sense we think of cities today, but from their frequent 
mention in Josephus, etc., these appear to have been some of the more 
important places and it is impossible that there were many sites now 
unoccupied as important as these. 

The population of the whole as described in the Galilee volume 
of the Palestine Exploration Memoirs was, according to the 
estimates made at the time of the survey, 103,000. Today these 
numbers may with confidence be doubled.® Allowing for young 
children not included in the government returns, the population of 
this large area of 1,341 square miles with its 312 towns and villages 
may with safety be estimated at about 250,000. This district is very 
much larger than that described as Galilee by Josephus which, at an 
outside estimate, could not have included more than goo square miles. 
It includes the whole district of Tyre and all the coast to Carmel. The 
denseness of the population by the above estimates works out at 186 
inhabitants to the square mile. The present mean population of the 
villages is about 500 and that of the towns Haifa, Akka, Nazareth, 
Safed and Tiberias about 13,000. I think the utmost we could allow 
is that the average population of the smaller towns and villages was 
double that of today, or, say, 1,000 inhabitants to each; while of the 
four really great cities of the district,1° Sepphoris, Tiberias, Tarichaea, 
and Scythopolis, a mean of 50,000 to each would I suppose be as much 
as we can believe probable in normal times (in times of war such 


9 The following statistics collected from the Safed district make me believe it is safe 
to calculate that the population of Galilee has more than doubled in the last twenty-five 
years. The present population from the official figures in this district is 29,055 (5,594 
Jews, 2,131 Greek Church or Greek Catholics—chiefly the latter—g16 Maronite 
Christians, 1,536 Druzes, and 19,878 Moslems). These numbers, however, do not 
include a considerable number of foreign subjects, especially Jews, who may safely 
be reckoned as at least 5,000 more, making a total of 34,055 persons distributed over 
one city, Safed, and thirty-nine small towns and villages. The Palestine Exploration 
Fund estimate for the same area, counting up all the towns and villages, was 14,030, 
made up of 2,350 Christians, 1,600 Jews, 200 Druzes, 9,880 Moslems. Here again 
there are a great many foreign Jews omitted from the count—perhaps 1,500 is not too 
many, making the total 15,530 or a little less than half the present population. 


10 Vita, 27 
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towns being fortified would, of course, be temporarily much more 
crowded). If there be reckoned 200 small towns and villages with a 
population together of 200,000 and the four great cities with an equal 
population (200,000) we get 400,000 as the probable population of 
Galilee in the time of Christ, giving a density of population of about 
44c to the square mile—six times the density of population by the old 
Palestine Exploration Fund estimates, and two and one-half times 
the density of population according to the most liberal recent esti- 
mates. It is inconceivable that the Galilee of the Jews could have 
included a population larger than this, and it is probable this estimate 
errs on the side of excess. 

Among the villages of Galilee, Nazareth appears to have been one 
of the smaller; it is not important enough in size or situation to figure 
in any of the stirring events in the pages of Josephus, although its 
neighbor Japha is frequently mentioned. Where the ancient village 
stood it is impossible to say—none of the traditions are of value; but 
it cannot have been far from the one spring—the “ Virgin’s fountain,” 
and must have nestled somewhere in the pretty valley shut out by its 
circle of hills from the rush and hurry of the busy life which pulsated 
on all its sides. Today a high road passes through Nazareth, but 
this is clearly not a natural route to anywhere. The ancient high 
roads passed from west to east, one along the foct of the Galilean hills 
to the south, and another through Sepphoris and the Battauf to the 
north. It is the sanctity of the spot alone which has dragged the 
mind out of its natural route to mount the steep hills of Nazareth. 
It was long the fashion to insist on the remoteness of the early home 
of Jesus, whilst later writers have rather emphasized opposite condi- 
tions and pictured his boyhood as within the busy arena of politicians, 
soldiers, merchants, and amid all the movements of that stirring 
time. Surely there is truth in both aspects. Nazareth itself was 
quietly secluded, shut off from the things of the world. It was not 
despised for any demerit, but was simply insignificant as compared 
with its famous neighbors. 

At the same time, it was in the center of a district of teeming and 
strenuous life. Within sight of its surrounding hills rushed the eager 
tide of civilization. From these heights the eye could wander over 
scene after scene at once of Israel’s ancient history and of present 
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struggles. Southward spread the great plain with its memories of 
Deborah and Barak, of Gideon and Elijah, of Ahab and Jezebel, 
while beyond rose the mountains of those people of whom we hear so 
much in the gospels—the despised but feared Samaritans. ‘The once 
sacred shrine, Mount Tabor—in Christ’s time a fortified stronghold— 
was visible to the southeast, while southwest stretched the long line of 
Carmel from the lofty eastern end where, by tradition, Elijah cham- 
pioned the name of Jehovah before the prophets of Baal and all the 
hosts of backsliding Israel, to the further end which dips gently 
toward the misty sea to form the southern boundary of the great Bay 
of Akka. Here landed the legions of arrogant Rome, the ambitious 
soldier, the crafty politician, all those referred to in the sayings of 
Jesus as seeking “after all these things.”"! To the north we see, fold 
after fold, the hills of lower Galilee. Almost at one’s feet, but an hour’s 
ride away, lay Sepphoris, the scene in those days of many an heroic 
deed, then soon to lose (though but temporarily) the distinction of 
being the capital city of the district in favor of the godless and degraded 
Tiberias. The land for sixteen miles around Sepphoris is reported in 
the Talmud to have “flowed with milk and honey.’ Behind Sep- 
phoris lay the mountains of esh Sheghur and the loftier crags of 
Upper Galilee, culminating in the Jebal Jermak range. To the north- 
east snowclad Hermon was visible, while due west the hills of the 
Nazareth range rose higher and shut off the view. 

Nazareth was thus a secluded village in the midst of a Roman 
province of very considerable importance. But an hour’s walk to the 
north was the capital and a great high road. Less than an hour to 
the south was another great road along which chariots, horsemen and 
armies hurried backward and forward. Within a very few miles 
were the important villages of Japha, Simonias, Gebatha and Bethle- 
hem of Zebulon. It was surrounded on all sides by a busy, worldly 
life, with alien races, languages and customs. ‘To the south were the 
Samaritans: Carmel, the whole coast plain, and the mountains to the 
northwest belonged to the Tyrians (Syrophenicians) enjoying self- 
government, while Hermon and much of the land to the east of the 
lake was pagan, Greek or Roman. When we consider that the 
youthful 'c-us viewed these alien lands perhaps almost daily from the 
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lofty hills above his home, what added interest it gives to his refer- 
ences to them: “If the mighty works had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon which have been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in dust and ashes.”’?? 

We cannot doubt that it was to the far-seen land across the Jordan, 
very fascinating to those viewing it from the west, that the prodigal 
son went when he went to a “far country,” and there fed swine. 
With what prejudice must the people of Nazareth have looked across 
the great plain southward to the hills of those hereditary enemies of 
theirs, and yet how gentle and loving was this Nazarene in all his 
doings with them." 

Although we may not know the exact spot on which stood the 
village home of Jesus, there is very much in the village life, in the 
recurring seasons and in nature’s gracious gifts which must be today 
as they were in the days when this was his earthly home. Thus 
every year the wondrous miracle of spring must have developed 
itself as it does today, and from the long and hard baked earth there 
emerged, under the influence of the gentle showers and genial sun- 
shine, that marvelous carpet of green leaves and gorgeous flowers 
which makes spring in Palestine such a never-ending surprise and 
delight. Only those who have lived through the cold, wet, lifeless 
winter in Galilee can fully realize the unthinkable change which 
comes with the spring. First come the crocuses on the level fields 
and the cyclamen in the rocky crevices, each putting forth its early 
flowers from the bulbs of stored-up nourishment; then the anemones 
—scarlet, purple, white—the gladioli, the purple irises, the pink and 
yellow flaxes, the crumpled-leaved cistus, and the ubiquitous primrose- 
tinted Palestinian scabious. It is difficult to believe that, in spite 
of a much higher cultivation, these beauties of nature were absent. 
Indeed, it is surely to them that our Lord refers when he says “con- 
sider thelilies of the field how they grow.’'4 A little later in the 
spring, miles of hillside and valley are waying with grain, and the 
great plain in particular is green almost from end to end. The fig 
trees now shoot forth their delicate green leaves and tiny figs; the 
pomegranates deck out their soberer green with brilliant scarlet 

12 Luke 10:13. 

13 Luke 9:56; 10:33; 17:16; John 4:7-42. 14 Matt. 6: 28-30. 
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blossoms; the foliage of the grapes appears—all signs that the winter 
is past and the summer is near at hand.'s The hilltops are covered 
by the flocks of sheep and goats, while all the valleys re-echo to the 
shepherds’ pipes. 

As summer advances and the green blades of the grain arise, 
groups of women and girls go forth and root out the weeds and tares*® 
from among the ripening wheat. A few weeks more and the camels, 
loaded high with wheat and barley, pour into Nazareth from the plain, 
until the village threshing-floor is covered thick with piled up bundles. 
Now come the weeks of threshing when the horses, donkeys, and 
cattle by long stamping reduce the heaps to the homogeneous mass 
of broken stalks (¢ibn) and grain. Then with the late summer 
breezes come the long afternoons of winnowing, when the light and _ 
worthless chaff is blown away and the precious grain is gathered in an 
ever growing pile to be garnered—after washing and drying—into 
the granaries; while the surplus chaff is burnt up.*? 

And now the families go out into the fig gardens and vineyards and 
watch the ripening fruit until, just before the rains, these too are 
gathered in. As the days grow shorter, and the winds cooler, the 
stubble is burned off the fields, great blazing fires being visible on the 
hillsides far away. At last the winter’s rains descend and the sudden 
floods sweep down the long dry valley bottom.'® Now the peasant 
goes out with his plow upon his shoulder to furrow the softened earth; 
and with him goes the sower, sometimes scattering the seeds broad- 
cast before the plow, as in the parable,'® at other times following 
behind it and laying it in the newly turned furrows. The gathering 
of brushwood from the thickets for fuel and the beating-down of the 
olives are occupations of the early winter, and bring the agricultural 
year to a close. 

Such are some of the scenes amid which, from year to year, Jesus 
moved. The man who planted the vineyard,?° the shepherd who 
went to seek his lost sheep,? the husbandman who spared for one 
year more his fruitless fig tree,?? the woman who lost her piece of 


ts Cant. 2:11; Luke 21:30. 19 Matt. 13:3, etc. 
16 Cf. Matt. 13:41. 20 Matt. 21: 33, etc 
17 Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17; Isa. 5:24. at Luke 15:4. 


18 The floods of the parable, Matt. 7: 25. 22 Luke 13:6. 
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money?3 (possibly from her head-dress)—may not these and such 
parables have been founded upon actual incidents in Jesus’ boyhood 
life? All his teaching bears the impress of this village life, though 
occasionally there comes also an echo of wider interests, as in the 
parables of the marriage of the king’s son,?4 the ten talents,?5 the 
unjust steward,?° and the king going to war.?7 

While nature provided Jesus with such abundant illustrations, the 
climate made possible a mode of life for his ministry only practicable 
in such a land. Days of unbroken sunshine and nights of pleasant 
warmth can be counted upon for six or seven months every year; 
it is possible, without fear of rain, to gather crowds on the hillsides 
day and night all over the district. ‘The moonlight nights are perfect 
for rest out of doors; or, if the days are oppressively hot, for travel. 
Never was a land more suited for itinerant work and open-air preach- 
ing. Even in midwinter it is no uncommon thing to have six weeks 
of sunshine without a shower. ‘The conditions of peasant life in the 
east, though hard in many ways, leave much spare time, especially 
between sowing and harvest, for leisure and thought; food is cheap 
and wants are few; what is not done today can often be equally well 
done tomorrow. Certainly the modern jell/ah finds plenty of time 
for sitting about, particularly in the winter, though working night 
and day in times of stress. 

Today, as then, the sick are everywhere—the fever-stricken, the 
blind or semi-blind, the epileptic (now as then supposed to be “ pos- 
sessed”’), the dumb because deaf, the palsied (withered hands and 
feet), and the leprous. It is sufficient for it to be known in any vil- 
lage that a hakim is there for every lane to disgorge just such a crowd 
as that which, ever renewed, followed the footsteps of our Master. 
The ashshur (tax-farmer) is as ubiquitous and as hated as of old. It is 
a saying in Galilee that if you would rid yourself of ants it is enough to 
sprinkle on their holes some of the earth on which an ashshur has 
stood—contact with anything so vile will drive even the ants pre- 
cipitately away. 

There is indeed much in the Galilee of today to remind us of that 
of eighteen hundred years ago. The Jews, though few in number, 

23 Luke 15:8. 25 Matt. 25:14. 27 Luke 14:16. 

24 Matt. 22:2. 26 Luke 16: 1-13. 
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are scattered over very much the same area as then; they are very 
similar in religious ideas; “they tithe mint and anise and cummin,” 
but omit the weightier matters. They are oppressed and overtaxed 
by a power whose yoke is too heavy for them to throw off, but they 
cannot forget that they were once a nation and a smoldering idea of 
nationalism has taken possession of many. They are divided into 
at least two parties: (1) those who, like the Pharisees of the New 
Testament, hold firm to the letter of the law, and believe little in 
human effort in any direction except talmudic study; and (2) the 
newer party, chiefly colonists, to whom the idea of nationalization 
appeals rather than a dreamy religious idealism centered around a 
(to them) very doubtful interpretation of prophecy. While the former 
are frequently lazy, ill-developed and of low vitality, the latter are 
usually fine, sturdy men and women who are raising up a race of 
indigenous Israelites on the soil of their forefathers of a type long 
foreign to Palestine; they are the hope of Zionism. 

Galilee, though small in size and comparatively unimportant in 
the world’s history, was for a few short years honored forever above 
all lands by having been the dwelling-place of him who is the Teacher 
for all who would know the road to the Father, the Master who claims 
the allegiance of all hearts. At Nazareth he passed his obscure 
years of preparation and development, On the shores of that strange 
lake more than six hundred feet below sea level, he gathered out— 
almost exclusively from the dwellers in the district—those who, as 
his earliest followers, are destined to be famous while this world lasts. 

Although the Christian church in this sense took rise here, it can- 
not be said that Christianity has ever flourished much on the land of 
its birth. The early Christian centuries witnessed the rise in Galilee 
of a predominant and powerful rabbinism. And later, when Chris- 
tianitv became the religion of the district, its reign was short-lived, 
for in the seventh century it was on account of its corruption swept 
away by the conquering armies of the Arabian prophets. A few 
centuries later a militant, though essentially false, Christianity, 
for a few brief years triumphant, was humbled to the dust at the 
battle of Hattin, between Nazareth and the Lake. Since that time 
a night of ignorance and obscurity has descended upon the land, and 
even the name of Christ has been hardly known. 
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The Galilee of the present is only now emerging from the long 
blight of ignorance, neglect, and internal discord. Much of the land 
is still desolate, its fields and orchards neglected, its people ignorant 
of any vital religion and most of all of the teachings of Him on whose 
account the eyes of half the civilized world turn in imagination to 
their home. But on all sides there are signs of awakening. The 
railway from Haifa to Damascus, which traverses the plain of Esdrae- 
lon and touches the Lake at its southern end, the little steamboat on 
the Lake, the rapidly increasing carriage traffic, the prosperous 
German and Jewish colonies scattered all over the land, all carry 
promise of improvement in material things. Many of the jellahin 
are migrating to America, of whom a good proportion will return 
with enlarged ideas and a certain amount of capital. The immigrant 
Jews from all lands, especially the reformed Jews, connected with the 
Zionist movement, are introducing many improvements in agriculture 
and new industries. Schools are multiplying all over the land, and 
many scores of the more intelligent youths of all religions are now 
being educated in the first-class Christian educational establishments 
of Beirut and Jerusalem. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth once 
again “the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” It is in his name that all over the land healing ‘and relief 
of suffering is meted out to Moslem, Jew, and Christian alike by 
loving hands.?® We can surely with confidence believe that as day 
by day the sun rises in splendor behind the dark hills of Bashan and 
floods lake and valley and mountain side, each return brings nearer 
the dawn of a better era for this land where once again He, for whose 
sake the land is ever dear, will here too be honored above all others in 
a purer, more intelligent and more devoted way than ever in the past. 


28 Particularly at the medical missions at Haifa, Akka, Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Safed. 
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- WAS CHRISTIANITY A NEW RELIGION ? 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


The world was not w'thout religion when Christianity first 
appeared. The Jews for centuries had been the custodians of a 
peculiar religious heritage, and had already spread themselves widely 
over the known world. Not only did they tenaciously adhere to the 
faith of their fathers, but they carried on an effective proselytizing 
propaganda. ‘There were synagogues in every city of any conse- 
quence, where both Jews and proselytes assembled for worship; and 
still others, who did not take upon themselves the Jewish religion in 
the formal sense, sympathized with its teaching and were, in effect, 
its adherents. These were so numerous in nearly every community 
that they came to be called by a distinct name, the ‘“ God-fearing.” 
But the Jews were not the sole guardians of religion. The situation 
which Paul met in Lystra, in Athens, in Ephesus, is typical of that 
which confronted all the early Christian missionaries. Whether 
they labored among Jews or among gentiles they found the ground 
already occupied. Christianity cannot claim to be new in the sense 
of a first religion; it entered the field as a competitor, not as a pioneer. 

It might, therefore, quite naturally appropriate to itself many 
things already current. The same general problems which con- 
fronted other religious teachers had to be solved by the first Christian 
missionaries, and the range of religious ideas then in vogue had to 
furnish the means of communication between the new teachers and 
their hearers. Contemporary phraseology and many current notions, 
rebaptized with a new significance, may well have found a place in 
the early development of missionary Christianity. It also is quite 
impossible to think of the new faith, in its formative period, apart 
from a most intimate connection with the faith of the Jews. The 
members of the new community were Jews by birth, and continued 
to honor the ancestral religion (Luke 24:53; Acts 2:46; 3:1); and 
even Paul, the whole framework of whose thinking was Jewish, 
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cannot immediately upon his conversion have shaken himself entirely 
free from the past. In fact he does not pretend to do so. He no 
longer regards the law as having absolute validity, but it has served 
a very essential purpose, so he does not contend against it, but 
against its perverted use in the new age. In his thought the 
religion of the Jews was ideal for the period to which it belonged, 
and was preparatory and contributory to the faith in Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 3:1; 4:11; Gal. 3:24). The early Christians inherited both 
their Bible and their general stock of theological ideas from their 
Jewish ancestors, and instead of deliberately attempting to establish 
a religion distinct from Judaism they were desirous of bringing to 
completion what they believed to be the true Judaism. 

Furthermore, Christianity is not a mere event in history, nor a 
summation of events. It is a growth. It has genuinely historical 
bases in events which transpired, but these had to be supplemented 
by interpretation and life before it could properly take to itself the 
name of a distinct religion. In general we may say that it begins 
formally with the first disciples’ revived confidence in Jesus’ resur- 
rection, and passed its nascent stage at about the time Paul’s great 
missionary work reached its climax; yet virtually its beginnings lay 
back in the mystery of Jesus’ own thinking, and its growth by no 
means ceased with Paul. It cannot be said to appear at any one 
moment in history full fledged. Even when the new faith was in its 
infancy it was not marked by absolute uniformity in all beliefs and 
practices, and at a very early date there were differences of opinion 
within the circle of believers, and even disputes and dissensions 
(Acts 6:1; 15:1, 39; Gal. 2:11; I Cor. 1:10). Hence it is imprac- 
ticable to isolate any particular historical period and find there a 
comprehensive embodiment of Christianity in general. We must 
therefore treat our initial query, Was Christianity a new religion ? 
from the standpoint of development, investigating the relation 
between the new and the old as the movement progressed, more 
especially in the period of its emergence from Judaism; and 
since space will not permit an exhaustive treatment, only the more 
significant features of the development will be considered. 

The members of the new community early felt the reviving touch 
of two new and overmastering religious experiences. One was a 
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new experience of Jesus which brought to them the full conviction 
that, though crucified, he still lived. Peter seems to have been the 
first to get this new inspiration, but it was soon shared by the others, 
and under its reviving influence the disbanded followers reassembled. 
The same Jesus who had inspired their lives during his earthly career 
thus became for them a living heavenly reality, and so significant was 
this new conviction that it could not be shaken either by the horrors of 
persecution or by the threat of death. The second was a new expe- 
rience of God which resulted in the assurance that he had given his 
spirit unto them in an especial measure. This latter experience may 
have been attained somewhat later than the resurrection faith," yet it 
played an important part in the development of early Christianity. 
It conferred upon the believers the gift of tongues and of prophecy, 
boldness and power in testimony for the truth, confidence in the 
midst of adversity, guidance in Christian activities, and instruction 
for the regulation of conduct. Within the community neither faith 
in Jesus’ resurrection nor belief in the presence of the spirit was pri- 
marily a dogma; each was rather an immediate conviction based 
upon experience, but to one who had not had the disciples’ experience 
a doctrinal defense became at once necessary. 

The corollary of belief in Jesus’ resurrection was certainty of his 
messiahship. To defend this conviction meant the formulation of a 
new Christian theology. To be sure, the messianic idea was dis- 
tinctly Jewish and still retained its Jewish color in the form in 
which the first Christians adopted it. The “new” was not the idea 
itself, nor the framework in which it stood, but the belief that 
this same Jesus who had been with them upon earth, living in humil- 
ity and dying an ignominious death, was now in heaven, the actual 
Messiah who had been predicted by the prophets and who would 
soon return upon the clouds in the glory of his kingdom. Thus the 


t From the account of Acts it would seem that the spirit did not come to the dis- 
ciples until Pentecost, seven weeks after Jesus’ death; while according to John 20: 22 its 
descent occurred on the day Jesus arose from the dead. This discrepancy agrees with 
the different conceptions of the spirit’s activity as held by these writers. According to 
the former its work is official and external, manifested in extraordinary demonstrations; 
according to the latter its primary task is to minister enlightenment and comfort to the 
religious life of the individual, and indeed Luke-Acts is not without hints that the ordi- 
nary life of the disciples was from the first one of deep spirituality in the more sober 
sense of the term (Luke 24:32, 52f.; Acts 1:14). 
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distinctly new phase in the entire representation was the identifica- 
tion of Jesus with the expected Messiah, while the eschatological 
coloring in which the idea was portrayed was in accord with current 
Jewish notions. Doubtless they had previously hoped that it was 
he who should redeem Israel (Luke 24:21; Acts 1:6), but their 
confidence in his messiahship in spite of his death was new, conse- 
quent upon belief in his resurrection. 

They presented several new arguments in support of this new 
tenet in their theology. The first and most fundamental one was 
the fact of Jesus’ resurrection, but they did not seem to expect that 
unbelievers would feel the full force of this without some additional 
evidence to support it, hence it was reinforced with Old Testament 
citations. The prophets, according to the interpretation put upon 
them, had predicted just that type of messiah which Jesus had exem- 
plified in his career, particularly in his death and resurrection. Thus 
the early preachers tried to remove, more especially for their Jewish 
hearers, the stumbling-block of the cross. In line with this argument 
they were able to advance another based upon more recent events, 
namely, Jesus’ mighty deeds. The wonders which he wrought were 
presented as undeniable evidence that God was with him, thus show- 
ing that not only did his death conform to the divine plan but that in 
his life as well the seal of God’s approval had been placed upon him 
(Luke 24:19; Acts 2:22). Both his life and death having been in 
harmony with the foreordained purposes of God, he now had been 
given a position of messianic dignity on God’s right hand while his 
followers awaited his speedy return. In support of this last claim a 
clear prediction of the Messiah’s elevation was seen in Ps. 110, and, in 
the recent outpouring of the spirit in their own experience, a definite 
proof that such an exaltation had taken place. This gift, the evidence 
of which anybody might observe in the lives of the disciples—their 
boldness in preaching, their power in testimony, their speaking with 
tongues, and the like—had been made possible through the exaltation 
of Jesus, and was in turn the final assurance, in accordance with the 
foreshadowings of prophecy, that the last days were at hand. 

Thus the disciples were led to formulate their new experience of 
God into a second theological tenet—the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Here again they are largely debtors to Judaism. In earlier times 
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any unusual activity in either the physical or psychical realm might 
be regarded by the Hebrews as due to the divine spirit, and though 
later Judaism somewhat modified the earlier conceptions still the idea 
of connecting the spirit’s work with God was a thoroughly Jewish 
notion. The newness in Christian usage appears more in the details, 
for example, in the intensive character of the spirit’s work. In con- 
temporary Judaism the idea of the spirit was more a matter of theory 
than of life—a memory of what God had done and an expectation of 
what he would do in the messianic age. With the Christians this 
expectation was declared to be a present reality. Moreover, accord- 
ing to their new interpretation of the situation, the spirit was restricted 
in its activity to the membership of the community—it was a Christian 
possession only. They did not deny its activity in the past, but that 
had been preparatory, inspiring the Old Testament writers to make. 
messianic predictions, and attesting by its presence with the earthly 
Jesus his right to future messianic honors, while the prophetic ideal 
of a universal outpouring upon “all flesh’? was now restricted to 
those believing in Jesus’ messiahship. At first its work seems to 
have been confined, in their interpretation of it, to the exceptional or 
marvelous and was not put emphatically into relation with the ordinary 
life of piety.2 This agreed with contemporary Jewish views. But 
the Christian doctrine early developed a new phase, recognizing that 
the life of certain individuals was upon a sufficiently high spiritual 
level to justify the idea of a permanent indwelling of the spirit (Acts 
6:3, 53 9:17; 11:24); while to Paul probably belongs the chief 
credit for consciously elevating the activities of the spirit to the 
ethical plane. He identified it with Christ, and made it support 
and comprehend the whole range of Christian life, its ordinary as 
well as its extraordinary phases. 

Turning next to the primitive Christian doctrine of salvation’ 
we might naturally presuppose that the element of newness would be 


2 By way of caution it should be said that the doctrinaire conception of the spirit’s 
function as found in Acts ought not to be pressed too rigidly into the thought of the 
first disciples. In the interests of their apologetic they must of necessity have made 
much of the unusual demonstrations, but on the other hand there is no reason to 
suppose they thought the spirit forsook them in the calmer moments, whether they 
theoretically regarded their common pious life as a direct fruit of the spirit or not. 

3 For a more extended exposition of this doctrine see Burton, ‘Atonement as 
Conceived by the Early Church,” Biblical World, August, 1908, pp. 124-29. 
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much more in evidence. Of course the mere idea of salvation could 
not be new, for that is more or less prominent in many religions; but 
did not the Christians present to the world an entirely new conception 
of the nature of true salvation and a new theory of the way by which 
men are to attain it? For a Jew of this period salvation was messianic, 
that is, was to reach its ultimate realization through the establishment 
of the messianic kingdom. Thus it pertained to the nation rather 
than to the individual, was a future hope rather than a present expe- 
rience, and became potentially available on the condition of repentance 
and a life of righteousness in preparation for the approaching day of 
the Lord. The primary effort of the Jew was not so much to dis- 
cover the conditions upon which God could forgive, as to have Israel 
forsake sin and do righteousness, and so render possible the speedy 
coming of the Messiah. For Pharisees this meant principally a 
strict observance of the law of Moses, but probably there were many 
other pious Jews who did not thus elevate ritual righteousness to so 
supreme a place. 

The first Christian theologians in dealing with the doctrine of 
salvation seem to have begun at the point where they had left off in 
Judaism. They preached that salvation was intended primarily for 
Israel (Acts 2:39; 3:20-26), that in nature it was messianic, and 
that though more closely at hand than in the Jewish conception yet 
its full realization belonged to the future. The nearness of its 
approach was guaranteed by the exaltation of Jesus (Acts 5:31), but 
still it delayed awaiting Israel’s further repentance (Acts 3:20). 
Those who wished to share its privileges must fulfil two conditions: 
(1) Repent and forsake sin, and (2) Assent to the idea of Jesus’ 
exaltation to messianic lordship (Acts 2:21, 36, 38; 3:19). Those 
who fulfilled these conditions enjoyed the forgiveness spoken of by 
the prophets (Acts 3:19¢@; cf. Isa. 40:2; 43:25; 44:22), and being 
separated from this crooked generation (Acts 2:40) awaited in confi- 
dence the coming of Jesus the Messiah, and the full consummation 
of their salvation in the great “restoration” (Acts 3:20f.). In all 
this one finds little that Judaism did not already contain, save the all- 
important fact that Jesus had become the central figure: he was now 
the head of the corner and in none other was salvation to be found 
(Acts 4:11 f.). 
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Perhaps it is surprising to find that Jesus’ death is not made the 
pivot upon which either the possibility or the attainment of salvation 
turns. Instead of it there is the prophetic conception that God is 
ready to forgive freely if only men will cease to sin and call upon him 
in repentance (Acts 2:21), and the great sins of the age are the killing 
of Jesus and refusal to recognize his messiahship (Acts 2:23, 36; 
3:14f.; 4:10). But it would be a mistake to assume that there was 
no new item in theology dealing with the death of Jesus. That dis- 
astrous event so insistently demanded explanation that it tested the 
powers of the first theologians to the utmost. According to their 
Jewish habit of thought the fact that it had happened was prima 
acie evidence that God had so willed. To this both the Christians 
believer and the Jewish unbeliever could alike assent, but from this 
common premise they made quite opposite inferences. The latter 
saw in it God’s rejection of any idea of Jesus’ messiahship, while the 
former, convinced primarily through the resurrection experiences, 
discovered from the Old Testament that death was no such denial 
but was a heretofore-unrecognized item in the Messiah’s schedule. 
While death was not the chief aim of his mission to earth (he was 
raised up primarily for Israel’s enlightenment, Acts 3:22, 26; cf. 
2:22) and although it was a temporary defeat, yet it did not bring 
his mission eternally to naught. The final outcome would be the 
manifestation of the full messianic salvation; nevertheless that death 
was a tremendous catastrophe to be laid to Israel’s account, the direct 
result of Israel’s sin. Along this line the early theologians formu- 
lated their dogma respecting Jesus’ death: his death, for which sin 
was directly responsible, was in accordance with scripture; and in 
his death as well as in his life he was a minister of salvation. With 
this as a starting-point (I Cor. 15:3) Paul soon developed other 
features of interpretation, bringing the idea more into harmony with 
his own peculiar heritage from the more legalistic side of Judaism. 

Perhaps Christianity was still more emphatically new in its doc- 
trine of the person of the Messiah. It is sometimes urged that the 
early disciples’ familiar association with Jesus during his earthly 
career made it intrinsically improbable that any unique estimate 
would be placed upon his person prior to his death, and would even 
retard any such inclination afterward. He was so strictly one with 
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them—wearied by the common toils of life, subjected to temporal 
circumstances, needing to be sustained in his spirit by agonizing 
prayer to God—that the naturalness of his earthly life was predomi- 
nant in their thought. They recognized that his holy character, his 
superior teachings, and his miracle-working power placed him on a 
high plane, but these things were credited to the abundant measure 
in which God’s favor rested upon him rather than to any intrinsic 
uniqueness of his person. So it has been argued. However this 
may be, it does not follow that the estimate placed upon the risen 
Jesus confined itself to its former earthly level. The resurrection 
faith meant more than a confirmation of former faith: it meant a new 
emphasis upon the significance of Jesus’ office and also probably a 
new estimate of his person, which would combine both the disciples’ 
inheritance from Jewish theology and inferences inspired by their 
recent experiences. But it is not easy to determine just what they 
might have brought over from Judaism. In much Jewish literature 
where the messianic hope appears prominently the individuality of 
the Messiah is very indistinct. ‘The hope rested fundamentally upon 
faith in God, and so was not from the first necessarily bound up with 
the idea of a unique messianic deliverer. As time advanced the 
figure of the Messiah grew in prominence, yet we are unable to deter- 
mine with any degree of assurance the exact content of Jewish theology 
regarding this ideal personage at even as late a date as the beginning 
of our era. There is, however, less uncertainty regarding the views 
of the early Christians. They did not formulate a doctrine of the 
person of Christ in the modern sense of the word Christology, yet they 
did assign to the risen Jesus a very elevated personal significance. 
They have been called “hero-worshipers,” but this term does not 
adequately indicate their estimate of Christ. He was much more to 
them than a heaven-exalted hero, a Moses or an Elijah. He was in 
their thought such a one as had never been before and never would 
be again, the person toward whom the entire purposes of God had 
previously been directed, the one who gave a new significance to all 
of Israel’s past history, the ground of the disciples’ present ecstatic 
life, and the guarantor, as they supposed, of the miraculous dawn 
of the new age in the near future. So they called him Jehovah’s 
“ Anointed,” he was the Psalmist’s “Son of God,” the prophet’s 
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“Servant of Jehovah,” the “Son of man” of the apocalyptic seer, the 
“Holy and Righteous One,” and their “Lord.” We must indeed 
credit them with possessing an elevated Christology. They do not 
give us a metaphysical treatment of the person of Christ for they 
did not reflect upon the problem of ontology; they interpreted him in 
terms of authority. His unity with God was seen in the heavenly 
station to which he had been exalted and the divine office which he 
filled. 

Thus far we have sought the new in the realm of extraordinary 
experience and of dogma, but one would come far short of appre- 
ciating the uniqueness of primitive Christianity if he restricted 
inquiry to these alone. There was in addition the community’s 
new life, its common daily walk. This ordinary life would be very 
closely bound up with those extravagant demonstrations of spiritual 
power which were experienced on frequent occasions, but the dis- 
ciples cannot have lived wholly in the region of ecstasy and vision. 
Not only would a continued state of such abnormal elevation be 
psychologically improbable, but tradition does not so represent the 
situation (Acts 1:14; 2:42; 4:24 ff.; 6:4). In the ordinary mat- 
ters of outward conduct the believers were not remarkably different 
from other Jews, for the element of newness in their calmer life lay 
within the circle of their own fellowship. They possessed a new 
consciousness of unity which gradually developed itself into a new 
institution—the first church. By degrees they instituted such 
visible forms of ritual and ceremony as were suitable to stimulate 
and give expression to their common religious feelings. They 
assembled by themselves for worship, they ate together in loving 
remembrance of their former fellowship with Jesus, they adopted 
baptism as an initiatory rite, and they set up within their own 
community a system of benevolences. These practices were not 
strikingly new in themselves. Among Jews alms-giving was not 
uncommon, memorial feasts were frequently celebrated, proselyte- 
baptism was not unknown, and the custom of assembling for worship 
was characteristic; but the early Christians filled these things with 
a new content. They had prayed to God before, but now they 
prayed with the consciousness of a new relation between him and 
them; they sang the psalms their fathers had taught them to sing 
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and read the same scriptures, but now they sang with a new voice and 
read with new eyes. Throughout the whole range of their life they 
were animated by a new spirit, which, it is true, frequently broke 
forth with the violence of the whirlwind but which also sustained 
and directed their calmer moments as well. At first they may not 
have called this new power in the calmer life by the distinctive name 
of the Holy Spirit (compare above, note 2), but it was none the less 
a prominent factor in the new religion. 

In these quieter moments they meditated upon Jesus’ earthly 
career. As they called to mind his deeds of kindness and his won- 
derful words, in the glow of their recent experience, a new light fell 
upon the past. That past now became much more valuable to them, 
and as a result another element of newness early appeared—the 
gospel story, and ultimately the New Testament. The first believers 
did not write the gospels as we now have them—these are the work of 
a later age—and probably at first they felt no very great interest in 
preserving the story for future generations, but for their own satis- 
faction and enlightenment they gleaned as much as they could from 
memory. Gradually this grew in bulk and in fixity of form until it 
became “the new gospel’”’ as we now understand that term. But in 
neither the form nor in the idea of preservation itself were the Chris- 
tians especially original. In so far as the story about Jesus was given 
any set form by them, either oral or written, its characteristics must 
have been Jewish; and the idea of saving a teacher’s message for 
religious purposes was not at all new. Israel had so perpetuated 
the teachings of Moses and the prophets, to say nothing of similar 
customs in other religions. The “new” was not in the form but in 
the content of this gospel, and it gave Christianity one of its first 
rights to be called a new religion. It was not created by the Chris- 
tians, yet its survival was due to them, and reciprocally testifies to 
the high moral quality and normal spiritual tone of their new life. 
Had they been merely visionaries and ecstatics they never would 
have preserved so faithfully the noble ethical and spiritual elements 
of gospel tradition, especially since they had no incentive for retain- 
ing anything save as it appealed to them primarily from the stand- 
point of its worth. 

Experience, doctrine, life, these are the spheres in which we have 
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sought the new in the early development of Christianity. We may 
now ask, by way of conclusion, whether these new items have any 
abiding religious value. The first believers were very rich in per- 
sonal experience but this is a matter for the individual, and, as such, 
can have no true permanency except as repeated. It is of some 
value to have the historical record of what another has experienced, 
but to be really vital to the individual of each age it must be primarily 
a personal affair. Has Christianity contributed anything toward 
perpetuity in this respect ? It did not pass on to posterity its own 
unique vision of the risen Jesus but only the story of that vision, 
nor has it handed down to us its consciousness of marvelous spiritual 
endowments; and yet it has continued to live and to be fundamentally 
a religion of experience. The thing of value is the fact of the possi- 
bility of such experiences and not the special form they may assume 
in this or that particular age. The personal conviction of God’s 
nearness to men, as revealed in Jesus Christ, was the new basal 
experience of the new faith, and in this lay its abiding power. In 
the realm of dogma the first theologians were not especially productive 
but their work was fundamental, and when reduced to its lowest 
terms issues in a simple but sufficient creed. They did not create a 
new God for man to worship, nor implant in man a new religious 
faculty, but they clarified the vision of God and stimulated and 
enlightened the religious instincts of humanity by their new grip upon 
the eternal fact of divine love. Highly as they may have esteemed 
their doctrinal apologetic, or their geyser-like outbursts of charis- 
matic power, they were, within the calmer sphere of common daily 
living, working out a much more significant contribution to religion— 
the proof that the new Christian ideal was livable. By this means, 
and through their preservation of the gospel tradition, they bequeathed 
to future generations the perennial religious ideals of Jesus. 
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GAork and Workers 


ProressoR JAMES HENRY BrEASTED’s A History of Egypt will soon 
appear in a German edition, prepared by Dr. Hermann Ranke, formerly 
of the University of Pennsylvania, now assistant in the Egyptian Section 
of the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

ProFEssor Stuart L. Tyson of the New Testament Department 
of the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, has accepted a call to the 
chair of New Testament in the University of the South to succeed Pro- 
fessor W. P. Du Bose, resigned. He takes up his new duties February, 
1909. 

‘PROVIDENCE BIBLE INSTITUTE” is the name of an organization which 
states its purpose to be ‘‘To foster a more widespread interest in the study 
of the Bible, particularly in its literary and historical aspects.”” The pur- 
pose of this Institute is fostered in two ways: First, by four courses of lec- 
tures to be delivered during the winter (1) by Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. 
of Boston on “The Bible and Modern Psychotherapy;” (2) by Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the Divinity School, the University of Chicago, on 
“The Social Teachings of Jesus;” (3) by Professor G. W. Knox of Union 
Theological Seminary on “The Spirit of the Orient;” and (4) by Dean 
George Hodges of Cambridge Episcopal Divinity School on ‘‘The Apos- 
tolic Age.” Second, by four study classes: (1) ‘‘The Acts and Epistles” 
by Rev. John R. Brown; (2) “General Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” by Professor Henry T. Fowler of Brown University; (3) ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Education and Their Application to Sunday-School Teaching” by 
Professor Walter B. Jacob; and (4) “Lantern Talks on Bible Lands” 
by Thomas Battey. These last four courses constitute, under the direction 
of Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., the second year’s work of ‘The Rhode Island 
Bible Training School.” 


Rev. BENJAMIN R. Downer, Newport, Tenn., a former graduate of 
Vanderbilt University, 1891, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1895, has 
been elected to the chair of Old Testament Interpretation in Kansas City 
Theological Seminary, to succeed Professor J. J. Reeve, who has accepted 
a call to the same chair in Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

PROFESSOR JAMES HENRY BREASTED has been appointed a delegate by 
the United States government to the International Congress of Archaeolo- 
gists which will meet in Cairo, Egypt, next April. 
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THE International Sunday-School Lesson Committee, American Sec- 
tion, intends to issue its first series of graded Sunday-school lessons as 
authorized at the Twelfth International Convention in Louisville, June 
20, 1908, very soon after next holidays. The lessons to be published will 
be the first year of the Beginner’s, the first year of the Primary, and the 
first year of the Junior series. This date will give the publishers ample 
time to prepare and publish their helps by October 1, 1909, the date agreed 
on by the large publishing houses for beginning the use of the new graded 
lessons. 

ProrEssoR GEORGE ADAM SmiTH of Glasgow delivered the Drew 
lecture at Hackney College, London, October 7, on “‘Israel’s Doctrine of 
the Individual and Immortality.” 

Proressor A. H. Sayce, in company with Artin Pasha, who has just 
retired from office in Cairo, is planning for an extended trip in the Soudan. 
According to a recent letter, he expects to spend the next winter in exploring 
there, going up the Blue Nile, which is in very high flood this year, and also 
up the White Nile as far as Gondokoro, returning through the monuments 
of ancient Meroe. The governor general, Sir Reginald Wingate, who is a 
neighbor of Professor Sayce in Edinburgh, has been mapping out the trip 
with him during their summer vacation. 

A FEW months ago, Professor Gaster announced that he had secured 
from the Samaritan community at Nablous an ancient Hebrew recension 
of the Book of Joshua, which was independent of and probably older than 
the Massoretic text. This announcement was greeted with great interest, 
for it meant one of the most important biblical discoveries of modern times. 
Scholars at once set themselves the task of testing the antiquity of the 
translation and, as usual, arrived at varying opinions. Articles pro and con 
have followed one another in rapid succession. But now the controversy 
is set at rest by a simple announcement in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
for September 26. Here Professor G. Dalman, of Jerusalem, reports a 
conversation with the Samaritan high priest on September 1, in which the 
latter declared that he himself had composed and written the text in ques- 
tion on the basis of an Arabic document. Furthermore he expressed aston- 
ishment that Professor Gaster should have claimed great antiquity for the 
version since he himself had never made any false claims in reference to his 
manuscript. This statement would seem to be final. 
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Reviews 


Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar RENE GREG- 
ory, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribners, 1907. Pp. 540. $2.50. 

The announcement of a volume in ‘“‘The International Theological 
Library” on the canon and text of the New Testament by so distinguished an 
expert as Professor Gregory naturally roused great expectations, and these 
expectations have, in some measure, been fulfilled. The author, from the 
vantage-ground of his long familiarity with the subject, has obviously set 
himself to reveal its genuine human interest. Perhaps the best sections of 
the book are those in which his historical imagination is exercised on the | 
various processes by which a definite group of Christian writings came to have 
a unique authority (e. g., pp. 52, 53, 56, 57, 216, 217, 292-94), or which led 
to the appearance of divergent types of text in the manuscripts and versions 
of the New Testament (e. g., pp. 486, 487, 504, 505). The consequence is 
that discussions which in other hands have often proved dry and technical 
may here be followed with unflagging interest. 

The graphic method employed by Dr. Gregory seems partly due to the 
fact that he has in view the ordinary reader of intelligence, rather than the 
student, strictly so called. At times he appears to vacillate between the 
needs of the two classes. Possibly this may account for a strange lack of 
caution in some statements of detail. Thus, e. g., he claims Clement as “‘full 
evidence” for the Gospel of Matthew at the close of the first century (p. 67). 
But the very careful investigation of Clement’s supposed quotations from 
Matthew in The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford, 1905), 
pp. 58-62, is a warning against dogmatic statements. A similar hesitation 
must be expressed with regard to Dr. Gregory’s assertion that ‘‘ Barnabas 
has two quotations from Matthew” (p. 78). One may again refer to the 
guarded statement in the work quoted above (pp. 17-19). Many other 
instances might be adduced. This abandon, which undoubtedly gives 
vigor and zest to the book, has, perhaps, a connection with some extraor- 
dinary defects of style. 

We cannot help thinking that the desire to write a vivid and effective 
narrative—certainly a most laudable aim in this province of knowledge— 
has affected the plan of the book, more especially in the section which treats 
of the text. There is far too much detailed information regarding certain 
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facts and incidents in the history of the documents, and far too little dis- 
cussion of critical problems and processes. Four whole pages are spent on 
Tischendorf’s discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus (pp. 329-32), and at least 
four more in a minute description of the same scholar’s various editions of 
the Greek New Testament (pp. 455-59). Yet the book contains scarcely 
any specimens of the application of the principles of textual criticism. No 
hints are given as to the manner in which a critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment should be used. No criteria are supplied for estimating the value for 
textual criticism of the various versions or Fathers. How much more 
illuminating, for example, the section on “Syriac Translations” (pp. 396- 
403) would be if account were taken of Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s brilliant investi- 
gation of the New Testament text in Syriac Church Fathers. And, most 
strange of all, while Dr. Gregory has a very interesting and suggestive dis- 
cussion of the various types of extant texts, to which he gives the names of 
“original” (= Westcott-Hort’s “‘ Neutral’), “‘re-wrought”’ (= W.-H.’s ““Wes- 
tern”), ‘“‘polished” (=W.-H’s ‘‘Alexandrian’’), ‘‘first Syrian revision,” 
*‘second Syrian revision” or ‘‘official” (=W.-H.’s ‘‘Syrian’’), he entirely 
omits to specify the manuscripts, translations, and Fathers in which these 
various recensions are to be found. 

On the other hand, nothing could be more admirable than the laying-out 
of the section on the Canon. After an excellent introduction which deals 
with the real scope of the inquiry, ‘whether or no there existed at an early 
period in the history of the Christian church a positively official and author- 
ized collection of books that was acknowledged by the whole of Christen- 
dom” (p. 8), which discusses the word ‘‘Canon,”’ the Jewish Canon, the 
means of intercommunication in the early church, and the production of 
books in those primitive days, he proceeds to group the evidence for the 
various New Testament writings round the names of famous church 
leaders, such as Clement, Ignatius, Papias, Justin, Eusebius, etc., and 
influential heretics like Basilides, Marcion, Tatian, and others. At the close 
of each epoch through which the history advances, the apostolic age, the 
post-apostolic, the age of Irenaeus, of Origen, of Eusebius, of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Dr. Gregory provides valuable summaries of the actual posi- 
tion of affairs which, however, must be read in the light of the caution ex- 
pressed above. In an investigation marked, as a general rule, by insight, 
sympathy, and enthusiasm, the result of a practical appreciation of human 
conditions, it is difficult to make selections for special commendation. We 
have been particularly struck by the lucid discussion of Marcion’s crucial 
importance for the history of the Canon, by the paragraphs which treat 
of Justin’s acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel (pp. 93, 94, 181, 182), 
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and by various far-reaching statements which occur almost incidentally, as, 
e. g., that on the nature of New Testament quotations in early writers (pp. 
60 ff.), the explanation of the new legalism in the Christian church (p. 84), 
the emphasis on the linking together of the various generations by men like 
Polycarp and Potheinus (p. 145), and the important caution as to the pres- 
ence of sub-apostolic writings in New Testament manuscripts (p. 216). 
H. A. A. KENNEDY 


Knox COLLEGE 
Toronto, CAn. 


The Books of the Prophets. By G. G. Finptay, D.D. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1907. Vol. II, pp. xv+199; Vol. IIT, pp. xi 
+248. 2s. 6d. per vol. 

The first volume of this work preceded those now issued by some eleven 
years. The author explains the long delay as due partly to ill health and 
the interruptions of other work, and partly to the “‘difficulties of the task 
and the continual appearance . . . . of fresh theories and suggestions 
with which it was necessary to acquaint oneself.” The present volumes 
include Isa., chaps. 1-39, Micah, chaps. 6 and 7, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Zechariah, chaps. 12-14, and Jeremiah. Prophecy in ‘‘The 
Exile and After” remains to be treated in a fourth volume. 

In general, the study of each prophet or group of prophets is intro- 
duced by a chapter upon the history of the times. The prophecies them- 
selves are then taken up in the form of running description, discussion, 
and comment, with brief quotation. At the end of the section concerning 
each book there is given a tabular analysis of the contents of the book. 
This more detailed study is followed, in the case of Isaiah, by a chapter 
upon the messianic teaching of the prophet and, in the case of Jeremiah, 
by a chapter upon the discipline of Jeremiah. The third volume closes 
with a general survey of the doctrine of the prophets of the seventh century. 

In his preface, Dr. Findlay says he cannot range himself ‘‘as a partisan 
either of the “advanced” or the “traditional” school of Old Testament 
interpretation.” He recognizes ‘‘the rights and duties of criticism,” 
which he defines as “instructed and reasoned judgment.” ‘Throughout 
the work, he fully and candidly faces the problems which arise in regard 
to the integrity of the books considered. His conclusions are usually 
conservative, yet he does not hesitate, as in the case of Isaiah, chaps. 12, 
13—I4: 23, 21: 1-10, 24-27, to deny many portions of the prophetic writings 
to their traditional authors. 

Viewed separately, Dr. Findlay’s historical sections are often of a 
nature to be very helpful to the general reader. Thus his interpretation 
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of the ‘‘Assyrianizing movement” in Manasseh’s reign (Vol. II, pp. 160, 
161) and the significance of the discovery of Deuteronomy (chap. xx) 
are very satisfactory. In the presentation of the thought of the separate 
prophets, many of the author’s comments and summaries will prove 
stimulating and helpful. The studies of Habakkuk and, especially, of 
Jeremiah seem the most sympathetic and appreciative of any in these 
volumes. The writer points out that Habakkuk “takes the first step in 
that inquiry as to the justice of God’s administration in human life and 
in the course of history—‘the riddle of this painful earth’—on which 
Israel meditated with fruitful results during the exile, and which gave 
birth to the Book of Job and the doctrine of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah 53.” With Jeremiah, in whom ‘“‘the Old Testament faith enters 
upon its more inward and subjective stage of development,” the author 
is able to sympathize most deeply, and so he becomes a particularly 
helpful interpreter of this prophet, whom he pronounces ‘in pure 
spiritual vision and attainment the greatest of them all.” 

In contrast to the favorable judgment that may be passed upon these 
aspects of the volumes, one must recognize that they fail to give a strong 
and definite impression of their section of prophecy as a whole. The 
author does not seem to have accepted the broader conclusions to which 
most historical students have come. He speaks, it is true, of prophecy as a 
‘“‘continuous legacy,”’ whose ‘“‘oracles were liable to be worked over and 
redelivered at successive epochs,” but he fails to give a satisfactory presen- 
tation of the development of prophecy. He does not bring out the vital 
relations between the general social forces at work in Israel and the thought 
of the prophets, or even between prophet and prophet in their cumulative 
work. When we find him seeming to regard as unfounded some of the 
surest conclusions of the study of Old Testament literary and religious 
history (see note, Vol. III, p. 95), his failure to make plain the historical 
development of prophecy ceases to be surprising. Surely it is not neces- 
sary to go to the extremes of ‘‘advanced” criticism in order to recognize 
the broader lines of development. One feels throughout the work that the 
writer has not gone so fully and freely into the general social, literary, 
and religious history of Israel as he has into the critical study of the 
individual prophets. It may reasonably be questioned, too, whether 
the large amount of discussion as to the genuineness of many sections, 
introduced, as it is, directly into the running presentation of the prophecies, 
will not prove confusing to most readers. If this critical matter were 
separated, in some way, from the paragraphs which give a positive pres- 
entation of the prophets’ teaching, the whole would make a much clearer 
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and more definite impression. As the material is arranged, the volumes 
do not offer clear, connected reading concerning the prophets and their 
times; nor do they so organize and divide the matter as to give plain 
and definite guidance in a study of the writings themselves. If, however, 
those who use this work, will study the biblical text in close connection 
with the chapters which treat of the books, they will gain much appre- 
ciation of the thought of the several prophets and some realization of their 
historical connection. HENRY THATCHER FOWLER 


Brown UNIVERSITY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Religious Value of the Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. By AmBrosE WHITE VERNON. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1907. Pp. 81. go cents net. 

The first third of this essay, in four brief chapters, discusses the change 
of attitude toward the Old Testament, the older view of its religious value, 
with the merits of this view, its defects, and its untenability. ‘The contrast 
between the present conception of the Bible as literature and traditional 
Protestant ideas is presented with a brevity that may seem rather bold, 
but certainly makes the distinction clear. The further discussion of the 
older view is not without sympathetic appreciation of its help to the religious 
life, and the loss which many earnest Christians must feel in the transition 
is not blinked. In the next chapter, however, the vital defects of the old 
conception, in its externalizing and limiting of religious life and growth, are 
pointed out with equal clearness. This is followed by a short discussion 
of the impossibility of longer maintaining the traditional view, whatever 
its virtues or defects. The treatment of these themes is so brief that it is 
doubtful whether it can convince those who have not already come to 
feel the contradiction between our present modes of thought and general 
world view on the one hand, and our inherited views about the Bible 
on the other. Many who have been perplexed by this contradiction will 
find the directness and brevity of statement most satisfactory. In this 
aspect, the present book is in interesting contrast to some of its prede- 
cessors, with their more elaborate efforts to win those held in ancient bonds. 
The author rightly assumes that today there are many who need no elabor- 
ate argument, but only a clear formulation of the contrasting views. 

“‘A modern view of the religious value of the Old Testament”’ is the 
title of the chapter which constitutes the main body of the book. In this, 
there is given an admirable, positive view of some of those broad and 
permanent elements of religious value in the Old Testament which historical 
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criticism has revealed, or, at least, greatly clarified. The first group of 
these is connected with the study of Old Testament characters, a field 
which has surely long been popular, yet Professor Vernon’s illustrative 
treatment of David and Jeremiah shows how old lines of study may become 
new. The two characters are well chosen. Men have thought that they 
knew the one quite intimately, yet the unreality of the David tradition, 
when compared with the man revealed by present historical study, makes 
doubly evident the value of knowledge of the true David for virile, vital 
religion. The other character selected, Jeremiah, was little more than the 
embodiment of one trait, till historical study gave personal acquaintance 
with that sensitive, tender, heroic soul, more typically son of man than any 
other in the ages before the Son of Man. The second contribution of 
modern Old Testament study is the service it renders by bringing us into 
touch with “‘the discovery of the most fundamental truths of our religion.” 
Thus we come to appreciate their real significance, and, too, the possibility 
of God’s revelation of himself to the soul that hungers and thirsts after him. 
The third great service is the giving of a true basis for a fuller understanding 
of the character and work of Christ. With an unusual combination of 
historical and spiritual insight, Professor Vernon has pictured the signifi- 
cance of Jesus whose character alone could make the Old Testament 
“old.” In conclusion, he shows briefly that these three great religious 
values of the Old Testament ‘“‘have been clearly offered only by modern 
scholarship.” HENRY THATCHER FOWLER 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The History of Babylonia and Assyria. By HuGo WINCKLER, PH.D. 
Translated and edited by JAMES ALEXANDER CRAIG, Pu.D. 
Revised by the author. New York: Scribners, 1907. Pp. xii+ 
352. $1.50. 

This work is a translation of the revised edition of Dr. Winckler’s 
Geschichte published in 1899 as a part of Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte. This 
translation has had the benefit of revision by the author and also by the 
translator, the contribution of the latter being usually in the form of signed 
footnotes. 

The history before us shows a mastery of the cuneiform material 
such as would be expected from the author, who is undoubtedly one of 
the foremost Assyriologists of the present day. The “historical imagi- 
nation”’ of the author, of which the translator speaks, is much in evidence, 
and is of very great service. Where the data are scanty the author has 
not hesitated to infer the relations of events, with results that are fre 
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quently suggestive and illuminating. The style in general is clear, although 
the author's fulness of knowledge and the brevity of treatment make some 
passages obscure at first reading. The separate consideration of the 
history of each of the nations, Babylonia and Assyria, here found is prob- 
ably better than the combined treatment ordinarily employed. But the 
resulting gaps in the Assyrian history, with references to the previous 
treatment, seriously interrupt the continuity; some repetition would have 
been preferable. 

The condensed style of treatment, made necessary by the size of the 
book, has usually been carried out very effectively. The treatment of 
the sources, however, is very brief and general. Some historical incidents, 
as for example the campaign of Sennacherib against Hezekiah, are con- 
sidered with a brevity that seems excessive. The absence of any 
bibliography is a serious lack. 

This book is not adapted for popular use, nor was it probably so in- 
tended. The student of the subject will find it an unusually suggestive 
book, but he must use it with much discrimination. It is evident from 
what has already been said that the personal conclusions of the author are 
a prominent element; and many of these conclusions are of course uncer- 
tain. It is to be regretted that often in such cases the specific reasons 
for the conclusion have not been clearly indicated. On disputed points 
already discussed by others, the author’s view alone is ordinarily given, 
with no hint of the possibility of another. Occasionally the treatment 
of such a point is merely confusing, as in regard to the relation of the 
Medes and the Umman-Manda. The author’s well-known views concern- 
ing the dependence of Old Testament religion on that of the Babylonians 
lead to occasional dogmatic assertions without evidence. 

The index is very comprehensive and satisfactory. The map is good, 
but a map, or maps, giving a larger percentage of the places mentioned 
in the book would be a great improvement. The translation is ordinarily 
very well done, and the notes of the translator are a valuable addition. 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Hamirton, N. Y. 


The Book of Esther. “Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
Series,’ with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. W. STREANE, 
D.D. Oxford: Cambridge University Press, 1908. Pp. xxxiv 
+80. 15. 6d. 

Intermittently for more than twenty-five years have the volumes of 
the ‘Cambridge Bible Series’? of commentaries been issuing from the 
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press. A new one, Esther, including the apocryphal additions of the Greek 
text, now comes to hand. It has all the earmarks of its predecessors. 
Content and manner of treatment, as clearly as cover and type, declare 
it a fit member of the now familiar set on the library shelf. The author 
is well known from previous work, and here he has not deviated from the 
even tenor of his way. His task has not been without difficulty. This book 
which lies on the borderland of the Apocrypha has not had an unclouded 
history. Nor has the final word yet been spoken. Kuenen, Gritz, Noel- 
deke, and others, find no historic basis for the story. The work is thus 
the result of a fertile and purposeful imagination. Jensen sees in it only 
an astronomical myth, and vigorously supports his contention. On the 
other hand, Hitzig, Oppert, Orelli, and others take it as a sober history 
throughout and are abundant in labors to prove their thesis. Streane, 
however, with Sanday, Driver, Adeney, and a host of others, seeks a middle 
ground. He conceives that while an element of romance and idealism, 
which in no way militates against its place in the canon, must be admitted, 
yet there is a veritable historic basis. Then this unhistoric element he 
quietly reduces to a minimum. Setting forth the conflicting views of 
scholars, in his introduction, he has scarcely marshaled in its strength the 
position of those who interpret the story as fiction. Perhaps his own argu- 
ments may not always stand at par. For instance, the historical basis for 
Esther is maintained by a suggested comparison with the books of Tobit 
and Judith. But what would have been the conclusion of the editor if he 
had made the comparison with the apocryphal I Maccabees? In his 
exegesis he assumes or pleads for the historicity of various features, as the 
six-months’ feast, the one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, the distant 
date arranged for the slaughter of the Jews, the freedom of intercourse 
between Mordecai and Esther, and other features, which fit poorly into the 
known background of Persian custom. Though patriotism is admittedly 
the moving motive in the book, the author, following the Regius professor 
of Hebrew in Oxford, finds the keynote in God’s providential care of his 
people as seen in 4:14. While there is nothing distinctly new in the book, 
it is a handy volume which presents in a readable way the main results 
of the past centuries of study. And beyond this there is a freedom from 
the speculative tendency, a careful avoidance of possible rocks, and a sane 
conservatism which must heartily recommend it to a large constituency. 


I. G. MATTHEWS 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Paton, L. B. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther. [The 
International Critical Commentary.) New York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. xvii 
+339. $2.25. 


A valuable addition to the literature on Esther. Characterized by scholarship and 
sanity; it is indispensable to the close student of this biblical romance. 

Peake, A. S. The Religion of Israel. [The Century Bible Handbooks.] London: 

T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1908. Pp.177. 6d. 

The first Old Testament number of a series of handbooks edited by Professor Wal- 
ter F. Adeney and intended “‘to gather up the results of research and scholarship on 
matters of history, archaeology, literature, and criticism, that help to throw light on the 
Bible and its contents.” The series is meant primarily for the educated layman. 
This initial volume presents the history of the religion of the Hebrews in rapid survey. 
The method of presentation is clear, simple, and straightforward. The limits of space 
forbid any extended discussion of disputed points and permit the author only the 
expression of his own views, and that briefly. The author’s position in general is 
well chosen and will commend itself to careful scholars, though differences as to 
details may arise. The book can be highly commended to anyone desiring a concise 
and intelligible statement of the growth of Israel’s religion as interpreted by modern 
scholars. 


Kavrzscu, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments iibersetzt und herausgegeben. 
3ded. Lieferung4. Pp. 103-256. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1908. M. 0.80. 
The successive parts of this important publication are appearing with commendable 

regularity. The present portion carries us through Deut., chap. 9. The translator 

and editor of Deuteronomy is Professor Karl Marti. 

HERTLEIN, E. Der Daniel der Rémerzeit. Ein kritischer Versuch zur Datierung 
einer wichtigen Urkunde des Spitjudentums. Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nach- 
folger, 1908. Pp.ix+go. M. 2.50. 

The main contention of this booklet is that chaps. 1-7 of the Book of Daniel 
originated in the period of Rome’s control of Judaea, and that Daniel’s fourth kingdom 
is the Roman empire. 

Lotz, W. Hebréische Sprachlehre: Grammatik und Vokabular mit Uebungstiicken. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1908. Pp. vit+184. M. 4. 

THOMSEN, PETER. Systematische Bibliographie der Palistina-Literatur auf Ver- 
anlassung des Deutschen Vereins zur Erforschung Palistinas bearbeitet. I 
Band: 1895-1904. New York: R. Haupt, 1908. Pp. xvit+204. $1.25. 

This is an exhaustive collection of the titles of all the books, journals, and articles 
dealing with Palestine which appeared during the decade 1895-1904. It comprises 
2,915 titles. It covers bibliography, history, geography, archaeology, paleography, and 
geology. The information concerning each title is limited to author, subject, place of 
publication, date, size, and price. The starting-point for the list was placed at 189s, 
because at that time the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina Vereins ceased its publi- 
cation of exhaustive lists of contemporary literature. The author’s intention is to 
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continue these bibliographies, causing them to appear at intervals of five years. The 
next volume, however, coming 1905-1909 may be expected in 1910. This enterprise, 
scientifically planned and executed, deserves the support of all libraries and scholars 
interested in matters relating to Palestine. 


StaERK, W. Aramiische Urkunden zur Geschichte des Judentums im VI und V 
Jahrhundert vor Chr., sprachlich und sichlich erklirt. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 
1908. Pp. 16. M. 0.60. 

This pamphlet makes available for students in convenient and inexpensive form 
the text of the three important Aramaic documents recently discovered at Elephantine 
which testify to the existence of a temple of Jehovah at that place in the sixth century 
B.C. 


ARTICLES 


Duormg, R. P. Les pays bibliques au temps d’El-Amarna. Revue biblique, October, 

1908, pp. 500-19. 

The first of a series of articles on the geography, history, religion, and language of 
Canaan prior to the Israelitish conquest as revealed by the Tel-el-Amarna letters. 
This article makes a study of the place-names in the letters and endeavors to locate 
them and identify them so far as possible with later Hebrew towns. The author’s 
most important conclusion thus far is that the Amorites occupied northern Syria while 
the Canaanites dwelt in the south. 


Lfvi, I. Le temple du Dieu Yahou et la colonie juive d’Elephantine au Vé siécle 
avant l’ére chrétienne. Revue des études juives, October, 1908, pp. 161-68. 


The second and concluding portion of a popular résumé of the contents and signifi- 
cance of the Aramaic papyri recently discovered in Egypt. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


SmitH, Davip. The Gospel of St. Matthew. (The Westminster New Testament. 
Edited by A. E. Garvie.) New York: Revell, 1908. Pp. 256. 75 cents. 


This first volume of Principal Garvie’s new series of handy commentaries on the 
New Testament promises well for the enterprise. It is attractive in form, and shows an 
intelligent appreciation of critical methods and problems. In interpretation Mr. 
Smith shows acuteness and imagination, and his comments are decidedly out of the 
commonplace. Indeed there is little to criticize in this promising Scottish enterprise 
except the use of the Authorized Version. 


SweTE, H. B. Zwei neue Evangelienfragmente. (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, 31.) 
Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1908. Pp. 16. M. 0.40. 


. Professor Swete is inclined to refer the Oxyrhynchus gospel fragment not to 
the gospel according to the Hebrews, or to the gospel according to the Egyptians, but 
in some other second-century gospel circulating in Egypt. The new Freer Logion, 
of Mark 16:14, in Swete’s opinion, may well be an original part of the Longer Conclu- 
sion. It is certainly no mere gloss, and does not read like an interpolation. 


Anprews, H. T. The Acts of the Apostles. (The Westminster New Testament. 
Edited by A. E. Garvie.) New York: Revell, 1908. Pp. 318. 75 cents. 


Professor Andrews holds the Acts to have been written by Luke between 75 and 
85 A.D. The text of Acts is divided into sections of moderate length which are fol- 
lowed by a concise and well-considered commentary. The use of the Authorized 
Version as the basis for the commentary has given the commentator the additional bur- 
den of correcting many a misleading rendering in his notes. 
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JacquieR, E. Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tome IV: Les Ecrits 
Johanniques. Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. Pp. 422. Fr. 3.50. 
Abbé Jacquier is professor of sacred scripture in the Catholic faculty at Lyons. 
He holds to the composition of all the Johannine writings, gospel, epistles, and Reve- 
lation, by John the Apostle, the son of Zebedee. The gospel was written at Ephesus, 
toward the time of Trajan. Jacquier prefaces these familiar conclusions with a 
comprehensive survey of the history of Fourth Gospel criticism. 


GOODSPEED, EpGAaR J. The Epistle to the Hebrews. (The Bible for Home and 
School. Edited by Shailer Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp xi+ 
132. 50 cents net. 

The series of handy commentaries on the Old and New Testaments of which this 
is the first volume to appear is addressed to the general reader seeking to put at his 
disposal the results of the best modern scholarship. The Revised Version of 1881 
occupies the upper part of the page, the somewhat full comment standing below. In 
the introduction Hebrews is held to have been addressed to Roman Christians in the 
later years of Domitian. 

Rosertson, A. T. A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. New York: 
Armstrong, 1908. Pp. xxx+240. $1.50. 

A considerable experience of the literature and the problems of New Testa- 
ment grammar is evinced in this work. In precision and careful analysis it is less satis- 
factory. Its informal, sometimes even diffuse style perhaps adapts it rather for col- 
lateral reading than for direct class use. Its use as a work of reference might have 
been facilitated by a subject index. The scope of the work, including form as well as 
function, and noun as well as verb forbids any very detailed treatment of given subjects. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


MussELMAN, Rev. H. T. The Sunday-School Teacher’s Pedagogy. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. 
STEPHENSON, E. M., AND MUSSELMAN, H. T. Child Study for Sunday-School Teachers. 
The above are known as Books III and V respectively in ‘‘The National Teacher- 
Training Institute Text-Books,” edited by H. T. Musselman. Eight of the twelve 
chapters of Book V are written by E. M. Stephenson. These seek to promote the per- 
sonal preparation on the part of the teacher, and to characterize the nature and needs 
of the child. All they contain our teachers ought to know, yet it will require a high 
appreciation of their value and an earnest and enthusiastic purpose to carry a class of 
our older young people in our Sunday schools through these books. 
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revised in 1901—300 years later? 

The 1611 version contains many words 
that are now out of use or have entirely 
changed their meanings and are therefore 
difficult to understand, and often mislead- 
ing, especially to the young reader. 

Because of the advances made in all de- 
partments of knowledge, and especially in 
the reading of ancient manuscripts during 
the last three centuries 
it became necessary to 
make another revision, 
and thus give the people 
the benefit of these new 
discoveries. This 


American 
Standard 


American Revision Committee 


is the same Bible that our fore- 
fathers used and treasured, 
with the words whose mean- 
ings have changed or which 
have gone out of use, replaced 
by words in use at the 
present day so that even the 
youngest reader cannot mis- 
take the meaning. _ 

The American Revisers be- 
sides having these newly dis- 
covered manuscripts had for reference the recent re- 
visions made by England, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 
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OLD GERMAN 
LOVE SONGS 


Translated from the Minnesingers of the 
12th to 14th Centuries 


By 
Frank C. Nicholson, M.A. 


[IN this volume an attempt has, for the first time, 

been made to present English readers with a 
fairly large and typical selection from the German 
Minnesingers of the 12th-14th centuries. The Eng- 
lish versions, while preserving the form of the origi- 
nals, aim, so far as is possible, at faithfulness of 
rendering, and as upward of fifty poets are repre- 
sented, it is hoped that the work may enable readers 
in this country to form some idea both of the matter 
and the manner of Minnesong, to judge of its scope, 
and to follow the main lines of its development. 
An introductory essay discusses the nature and 
history of Minnesong from the scientific standpoint, 
and the book should thus prove of interest to the 
student of mediaeval literature as well as to the 
more general reader. 


Professor Edward Dowden writes: 
*¢ The introduction and the translations have given 
me true enjoyment.” 
236 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
ADDRESS DEPT. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopaedia 


Women’s Work and Wages. 
By Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. 


383 pp., 8vo, cloth; e¢ $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


This is a minute, scientific investi- 
gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 
In a most interesting style, the au- 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should 
take. 

Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ForChristmas Gifts 


Reproductions of the 
's Great Paintings 


ERRY 
ICTURES 


ONE CENT 
each for 25 or more. Size 
534x8. (6 to 10 times the 


or 25 for children, or $1.00 
for the 4 sets. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1000 min- 
iature illustrations, FOUR 

ictures and a colored 

rd Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box 501, Malden, Mass. 
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Absolutely Safe 6% Bonds 


We sell strictly safe OKLAHOMA School, County, Muni- 
cipal and Street Improvement Bonds, We pay 4% on 


by Laws of $200,000. 
rite for Bond Circular B. 
OKLAHOMA “Muskogee, Okla. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


1 an ific works printed in English, German, 
and all Son modern languages, Estimates furnished. 


Fifty-eighth Street and Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO 


Lantern Slides 
for 
Nature Study 


We are offering for the use of Schools, Audubon 
Societies and those interested in Nature Study, a 
series of extremely interesting and beautiful lan- 
tern slides from original negatives, photographed 
from life, illustrating many of our 


NATIVE BIRDS AND INSECTS 


We also offer lantern slides illustrating Zoology, 
Geology, Botany, Bacteriology, Physical Ceogrepty. His- 
tory, Industrial Subjects, an ’a full line 


Mounted Microscopical Specimens 
Circulars and Catalogue on application. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Manufacturers of Projectina Lanterns, Microscopes 


and Slides 
Dept. 22, 918 Ch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old Testament Study 


An Annotated List 
for Popular and Professional Use 


BY 
John Merlin Powis Smith 
70 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50¢., postpaid 5 4c. 


Address Department P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Che General Theological Seminary 
of the Cpiscopal Church 


Chelsea Square, New York ~ 
The Academic Year begins on Wednesday, the first Ember 
Day in September. Special students admitted and Graduate 
Course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. The 
i for ad ion and other particulars can be had 


Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D.. Dean xo 


Methods of 


NEW METHODS. Sunday- 


schoo! instruction are undergoing a rapid transformation, 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 

A set of textbooks for those who wi-h to do systematic work in the 

Sunday school. Write today for circ ulars and specimen pages. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


The Book of Esther 


Critical Edition of the Hebrew text with notes 


By PAUL HAUPT 


Reprinted from Zhe American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, January, 
1908. 

go pages, 8 vo, paper; net $1, postpaid, $1.05. 


Address Department P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


IN MANY MATERIALS. 
Many Designs in Silver and in 
Aluminum (Special Finish) 


“Your service is the simplest, neatest, easily and surely handled.” 


—F. Shumway, Boston: 
“More and more d that this was of the best.”"— 
Alexander a Worcester. 


d for Catalogue No. 73 and full particulars. 


Give name 
of church 
and num- 
ber of com- 
municants. 


H. V. MEYER, MGR. 256 AND 258 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON 


= 
A | 
= 


FRANK K. SANDERS 


recently Secretary of the Congregational S.S. and Pub- 
lishing Society and now President of Washburn Col- 
lege, has written for us a series of lessons on 


“Apostolic Church History” 


which cover in graded lessons the same subject matter 
that the International Lessons will cover in uniform 
lessons next year. 


Send to-day for free samples 
BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT GENUINE PLEASURE 


TO Receive as a GIFT 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, of constant 
service and value to the home, professional and business man, 
and the student. The work answers correctly all kinds 


of questions in language, about places, men, 


rivers, names in fiction, foreign words, and 

many other subjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 4 
Illustrations, enlarged by 25, 000 Additional 
Words. Useful, Attractive, Lasting. Its I) 


j, accuracy is unquestioned. The final author- 
ity for the United States Supreme Court 
and all the State Supreme Courts. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
est abri of the I i 

The Thin Paper Edition is a real gem of book- 4 J 
making unsurpassed for con- “GA 
venience. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. re 

A CHOICE GIFT. Bey |! 

Write for‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’and Specimen Pages, 
FREE. Meution in your request THIS PUBLICATION 

and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an £7 (é Z r 4 


INTERNATIONAL. ‘ 
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A story of Philadelphia in the time of the second administration 4 President Washington. Continuing his 
famous “ Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker.’ Pictures by Keller. $1.50. 


THREE YEARS THE WORLD I LIVE IN 
BEHIND THE GUNS By Helen Keller 


oo ” A unique and rarely valuable autobiographical record, 


young and old. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. of the author. $1.20 net; postage, 9 cents. 


Good Fiction 


THE POST-GIRL 
The fiction success of the 
year, by the new writer, 
Edward C. Booth. Fron- 
tispiece. $1.50. 


The Book of GANG) N GANG NG ONG NGG 


A complete and authori- 
tative cyclopedia of pearl 
romance, history, and in- 
formation by Dr. George 
Frederick Kunz and Dr. 
Charles Hugh Stevenson, 
with 100 full-page plates- 
three photogravures, 17 
pages in full color, and 
80 in tint and in black. 
Asuperb gift book. $12.50 
i by express, paid, 


With 
Whistler 
in Venice 


Personal memories by 
Otto H. Bacher. A choice 
piece of book-making, 
with reproductions of 
twenty-six Whistleretch- 
ings, three Whistler lith- 
ographs, five Whistler 
letters, and etchings and 


The- 
HENRY HUTT 
PICTURE 

BOOK DIANA 
OF DOBSON’S 


The clever story of a 
London shop girl's trial 
at “‘really living,’ by 
Cecily Hamilton. Fron 
tispiece. $1.50 


A GRAND 

ARMY MAN 
David Warfield's great 
part in the play by David 
Belasco made into a novel 
by Harvey J. O'Higgins. 
Sixty pictures. Orna- 
mented pages. $1.50. 


THE WELL 

IN THE DESERT 
A story that grips and 
holds, of life in the Ari- 
zona open, by Adeline 
Knapp. $1.50. 

THE REVOLT OF 

ANNE ROYLE 
Helen R. Martin’s new 
novel, a_love of 
unique plot. $1.50. 

AMABEL 

CHANNICE 


Daring in plot, exquis- 


THE HENRY HUTT 
PICTURE BOOK 


The best of present-day popular illustration 

made into a charming gift-book—the cover a 

picture in color, 82 Hutt pictures, 50 in color, 

photographs by M some in 4 printings, and 32 in black. $3.00 
a yy Mr net; 26 cents. 

Bacher. $4.00 net; post- ee 


age, 35 cents. =< EGYPT 
The Age AND ITS MONUMENTS 


of Mental Exquisite and sympathetic description of the 
Virility wonders of the Nile journey by Robert 
Hichens, with 20 pages in color beautifully 

A most interesting and reproduced from paintings by Jules Guérin, 
inspiring study, based and reproductions of 40 photographs. A book 
upon carefully prepared to make book-lovers glad. $6.00 net; post- 
facts and figures, by Dr. 


age, 38 cents. 
William A. Newman Dor- itely told, Anne Douglas 
8 cents. $1.50. 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill 


A narrative of much humor and charm and a record of distinct historical value. Written by the former Lady 
Randolph Churchill, now Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. With 50 portraits of royalties and other famous folk. 
$3.50 net; postage, 19 cents. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Odes, Sonnets, and Lyrics Power, Greatness, and Success 
By John Keats By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Cover designs by Blanche McManus Mansfield. Beautifully printed. Frontispieces. $1.00 each. 
The American College The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught 


A suggestive and authoritative analysis of present- A study of an interesting point in American constitu- 
day educational methods, by Abraham Flexner. $1.20 tional history, by the Hon. Charles C. Nott. $2.00 net; 
net; postage, extra, postage, extra. 


Send for our beautiful new catalogue, illustrations by John Wolcott Adams on every page. 
It contains a list books children, 


{INEW-PUBLICATIONS - - OF THE-CENTURY:COlf 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s New Historical Novel, “The Red City” [f | 
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The Professional Reading-Courses of the 
American Institute of Sacred 


Literature 


minister needs brief, condensed lists of books 

chosen by authorities in whom he has con- 
fidence, and covering any professional subject 
he wishes to investigate. Such lists are a saving 
of time to him, and if with them he can also 
have a statement of the consensus of scholarly 
opinion in regard to a book, his profit in the 
reading of it is greatly increased. 


These Reading Courses are Intended pre- 
cisely to meet the conditions of limited time and 
the need of condensed bibliographies upon sub- 
jects of standard or temporary interest. The 
work may be entered upon at any time, and en- 
tirely at the convenience of the reader. Anyone 
who wishes to become a member of this depart- 
ment of the Institute is immediately provided 
with a list of six to eight books upon the subject 
of his choice. These books are selected by the 
Council of Seventy. Upon all subjects generally 
conceded to be in controversy, the best authori- 
ties on both sides are provided. A special effort 
is made to present the best zew books concern- 
ing which readers need authoritative informa- 
tion. With each book a special review sheet is 
furnished, giving (a) an analysis of the contents 
ot the book; (4) an estimate of the value of the 
book as a whole; (c) specific points on which it 
is open to criticism or commendation; (d@) the 
names of other authoritative books on the subject; 
and (e) a series of questions for discussion or 
consideration. In some courses, the reviews are 
prepared by various specialists in,different parts of 
the country. In other courses, the reviews are 
organized, i. e., prepared by one man or super- 
vised by him, and unified, so that duplications 
or omissions are avoided, and a more complete 
discussion of the whole subject of the course is 
provided. Except in cases where a certificate is 
desired, no reports of the work are required, but 
a member may at any time write for information 
concerning books or reading in any department 
of his work. The resources of The University of 
Chicago library will be drawn upon to secure for 
him the information desired. 


T addition to professional journals, the busy 


Local groups of ministers in many sections of 
the country are using these courses as the basis 
of a systematic reading through a series of 
months. At each meeting of the groupa book 
is taken up for discussion, the topics provided at 
the end of each review making an excellent pro- 
gramme for a meeting or a series of meetings. 


This series of courses does not represent a 
book-selling scheme. Members may purchase 
their books wherever and in whatever way they 
desire. For the convenience, however, of those 
who live at points distant from large bookstores, 
and for others who desire it, The University of 
Chicago Press will fill orders for books upon the 
courses at the rates given in the book lists fur- 
nished to all members. 


The Institute will loan books upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) Only two books may be 
borrowed at one time; (2) The books must be 
returned within thirty days from the date 
received; (3) A book may be reborrowed if no 
other applicant is waiting; and (4) With the 
application for any book the price of it must be 
deposited. Upon the return of the book the 
student will be credited with go per cent of the 
sum remitted (less the postage), and that sum 
will be returned to him. if desired. If, after 
reading a borrowed book, the student desires to 
purchase it, he may indicate this wish, and the 
amount deposited will be accepted in payment. 

The following courses have thus far been 
arranged: 

1. The Historical and Literary Origin of the 
Pentateuch. 


2. Old Testament Prophesy. 
3. The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Psalter. 
4. The Life of Jesus the Christ. 
5. The Apostolic Age. 
6. The Problems Connected with the Gospel 
of John. 
7. Christianity and Social Problems. 
8. The Preparation of Sermons. 
g. The Teaching of Jesus. 
to. The History of Israel. 
11. The Wisdom of Literature. 
12. The Teaching of the Apostles. 
13. The Post-Apostolic Era. 
14. The Psychology of Religion and its bearing 
Upon Religious Education. 
15. World-Evangelism: Its Progress and 
Problems. 
16. Modern Phases of Theological Thought. 
17. Constructive Theories of Modern Scholar- 
ship Concerning the Bible, the Church, 
and Religion. 


These Reading-Courses FREE 
See ‘‘A Remarkable Offer’’ on another page, or address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications 
and Winter Announcements of 


The University of Chicago Press 


Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam, Associate Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 
300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the development of 
the legal regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, 
to sum up the general tendencies evident in this movement, to 
discuss some of the disputed points in the primary problem, and 
to state certain conclusions in regard to our nominating machinery. 
The material employed has been the session laws of the states, 
the decisions of the courts, publications dealing with the theory 
or practice of the primary system, newspapers and periodicals, 
extensive correspondence and interviews with persons who had 
had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary 
election process in several states. The subject is one of wide 
interest, and no adequate presentation of it has previously been 
made. Professor Merriam has shown himself thoroughly equal 
to the task, and the book will undoubtedly take its place at once 
as a standard authority. 


The Process of Government; A Study of Social Pressures. By 
Arthur F. Bentley. 


432 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


This book is a technical study of the methods which must be 
used in the scientific interpretation of the phenomena of govern- 
ment. The author holds that the manner in which ideas and 
beliefs are made to do service in most present interpretations is 
artificial and unsatisfactory. It may safely be said that no such 
detailed attempt to grapple with the intricacies of public opinion 
on a strictly social basis has hitherto been made. 


I 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Value and Distribution. By Herbert J. Davenport, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
600 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.50, postpaid, $3.72 


The author thus defines his position in his preface: ‘Since 
the time of Adam Smith, economic theory has been in possession 
of doctrines enough for a reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those doctrines had been, with 
a wise electicism, properly. combined and articulated. The 
emphasis in the present volume upon the entrepreneur point of 
view in the computation of costs and in the analysis of the process 
by which distributive shares are assigned, has nothing new in 
it; it was necessary only that the point of view be clearly dis- 
tinguished, consistently held, and fully developed.” 


The Nation. The most notable achievement in systematic economic criticism 
that has appeared on this side the Atlantic. 


Economic Bulletin. The reader will be inestimably benefited by having to 
take stock of his own ideas at every step. There is an excellent and 
brief summary of the author’s doctrines in the closing chapter. 


The True Nature of Value. By Rujus Farrington Sprague. 
Igo pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Mr. Sprague is not a professional economist, but a successful 
manufacturer, whose attention has been for many years directed 
to the abstract principles underlying exchange. In the public 
discussions of a few years ago on the subject of a monetary 
standard he took an important part, and he was the candidate. 
of the ‘Gold Democrats” for governor of Michigan. He has 
developed a theory of exchange value which resembles in some 
points that of Bastiat, but is much more elaborately developed 
and in many respects entirely new. The book deserves the 
attention of all economists. 


Economist. His reasoning throughout is clear. 

Journal of Political Economy. Mr. Sprague’s book is admirably ingenious, 
compact, and original in thought, as it is admirably clear in point of 
exposition. 

Chicago Daily News. Value is placed in service-utility, and the argument 
by which the two phrases are shown to be synonymous is tersely, strongly, 
and cogently put. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chapters in Rural Progress. By Kenyon L. Butterfield, President 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


276 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


The increasing interest in rural matters is gradually being 
broadened to embrace the field of economic and social investiga- 
tions. At present the literature regarding the sociological phases 
of rural life is particularly meager. President Butterfield’s book 
emphasizes the social aspects of rural communities and describes 
some of the newer movements resulting in the expansion of 
country life. 


World To-Day. A book of no small significance. It is the farthest possible 
from being a technical discussion of farming. Prof. Butterfield empha- 
sizes the new type of farmer which is appearing throughout the country. 
It is recommended to every man who has begun to realize what the real 
possibilities of a farmer’s life may be. 

Country Life. Interestingly written and of especial value to students of farm 
sociology. 

Charities and The Commons. A book which balances and gives weight to its 
whole argument for the most effective education for rural life in primary 
and secondary schools as well as in agricultural colleges. 

Advance. Since farming is our largest single industry and the farmers are 
half our people, the agricultural problems are important enough to be 
considered and understood by educated persons. So thinks Prof. Butter- 
field, and ably and entertainingly does he write about the problems and 
suggest solutions. 


Heralds of American Literature. By Annie Russell Marble. 
394 pages, 11 plates, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.64 


_ Recounts the lives and services of a group of typical writers 
of the Revolutionary and National periods. There are studies 
of Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull and his 
friends among the “Hartford wits,” Joseph Dennie, William 
Dunlap and early playwrights, and Charles Brockden Brown 
and his contemporaries in fiction. The book is illustrated from 
rare portraits, broadsides, and title-pages. 
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Outlook. Mrs. Marble, whose method is largely descriptive and biographic, 
has put the knowledge about this group of writers into very convenient 
form. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


English Poems. Selected and Edited, with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and Bibliographies, by Walter C. Bronson, 
Projessor of English Literature in Brown University. 


THE RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
548 pages, t2mo, cloth; school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15; 
library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


This volume has already won a distinguished place in the 
estimation of teachers and students of English poetry. Planned 
primarily for college classes, it will be found a most convenient 
and serviceable collection for the general reader. The poems 
are so selected and arranged as to give a clear idea of the literary 
tendencies of the period, as well as the most important work of 
individual poets. 

Especial attention is invited to the bibliographies and notes, 
which contain in a small space an immense amount of interesting 
and valuable information. 

The Nation. Professor Bronson’s long experience in teaching literature 
has familiarized him with the needs of the average student.in the matter 
of elucidations. More important, however, than his glosses of the text 
are his extracts—as from Dryden’s numerous prefaces—giving ‘‘the 
poet’s view of poetry in his own words” and the attitude of contemporary 
critics. These passages are remarkably illuminating and offer in brief 
compass the very thing that so many students lack, a sense of historical 
perspective. 


THe NINETEENTH CENTURY 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15; 
library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 


Authors and poems have been chosen both for their merit 
and for their significance in the history of English literature. 
The book is therefore not an anthology, or collection of the best 
poems. It is a collection of good poems that illustrate the 
different periods and phases of the work of individual poets, and 
the rise, growth, and decline of schools of poetry. Entire poems 
have been given wherever that was possible, and the bulk of the 
book is made up of them. 

Outlook. The excellence of the selection of individual poems is beyond 
dispute. 
Journal of Education. This is an important contribution to the study and 
teaching of English verse. 
World To-Day. The notes are unusually full and inspiring. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Literature in the Elementary School. By Porter Lander Mac- 
Clintock. 
320 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


Contains studies on the choice and teaching of stories; on 
poetry; on the drama; on myth as literature; on the correlation 
of literature with the other disciplines; on the actual teaching of 
the class; on the return to be asked from the children; on out- 
of-school reading for children; and finally a list of titles in litera- 
ture for each of the elementary grades. 


E. H. Lewis in “‘The Elementary School Teacher.” ‘The book is unquestion- 
ably authoritative. It is so important, so well balanced, so scientific, so 
artistic, so human, so exquisitely adequate to the task proposed, that it 
ought to become a gospel. Teachers ought to buy it as they buy diction- 
aries—and read it better. It is the only complete treatment of the sub- 
ject now before the public; and it is not likely that another person will 
soon arise who can bring to such a task so exceptional an equipment as 
Mrs. MacClintock’s. 


The English Reformation and Puritanism, vith Other Lectures and 
Addresses. By the late Eri B. Hulbert, Professor aud Head of 
the Department of Church History in the University of Chicago. 


352 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.71 


The late Dean Hulbert was a unique and striking character. 
Those who knew him and who enjoyed the flavor of his keen, 
incisive talk, will welcome these studies. Many also who did 
not know him personally will enjoy the kook, and wil] be impressed 
as never before with the appalling cost of the civil and religious 
liberty that we now take as a matter of course. 


Boston Transcript. Dr. Hulbert unquestionably possesses a unique and 
surpassing way of putting historical facts. ‘The art of setting forth a 
great figure or a great event in a few words is abundantly well illustrated. 

Deaconess Advocate. One reads from page to page and from lecture to lecture 
with something of the breathless interest with which his students followed 
Dean Hulbert’s delivery. 

Chicago Record-Herald. The lectures on the English Reformation are often 
of thrilling interest. Nor is there a particle of the dry-as-dust quality 
in Dr. Hulbert’s style. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated by Frank Justus Miller, 
Associate Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 


544 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


This is a translation of the ten tragedies which have come 
down under the name of Seneca. They are rendered in English 
blank verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the choruses. The 
work is enriched and its value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the general reader, by an 
introduction on the influence of Seneca upon early English drama, 
contributed to the volume by Professor John M. Manly; also by 
a review of the Roman historical drama in connection with the 
Octavia, by comparative analyses of Seneca’s tragedies, and by 
a comprehensive mythological index and glossary. 


London Spectator. His rendering of choral passages is often full of poetry 
and life. 

Educational Review. The book is one which will appeal not only to students 
of both Latin and English literature, but to the general reader who can 
appreciate a good piece of work for its own sake. 


The Nation. Professor Miller deserves high credit for making the best of 
his opportunities, and producing a book that is at once good reading in 
English and a faithful reproduction of the spirit of the original. It is 
a fact that in order to produce the same poetic effect there must almost 
always be a slight heightening of the style in passing from one language 
to another, and Professor Miller has used, but not abused, this legitimate 
instrument. 


Two Dramatizations from Vergil. By Frank Justus Miller. 
132 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 
Dino THE PHOENICIAN QUEEN. THE FALL oF TROY. 


Two little dramas in English verse, founded on the Aeneid. 
They are intended for presentation by high-school students, and 
have been found well adapted to that end. They will be helpful 
also as a supplement to the Vergil teacher’s work in the classroom. 
The volume is illustrated and includes stage directions and music. 
The fine classic flavor, exquisite taste, and dainty fancy that 
characterize the author’s other works, are in evidence here. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Ancient Italy: Historical and Geographical Investigations in Cen- 
tral Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia. By Ettore 
Pais, translated from the Italian by C. Densmore Curtis. 

460 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, postpaid $5.24 
Dr. Pais is well known to classical scholars. ‘The articles in 
the present volume are the results of his studies in the ancient 
history of the Italian tribes. Every available source of informa- 
tion is drawn upon, and their breadth of view is masterly. They 
embrace the relations of these peoples with the surrounding 
nations, and incidentally throw light on the history of Greece. 

Their publication has been welcomed by scholars, to whom they 

have never before been generally accessible. Many of them were 

printed as detached papers with a limited circulation, and all 
were of course in Italian. 

American Journal of Philology. On this period of pre-Roman Italy new light 
has been shed by Professor Ettore Pais. ... . The author subjects the 
ancient authorities to careful and minute criticism, supplements literary 
testimony with topographical and archaeological evidence, and makes an 
especially effective use of the study of local names. 

American Historical Review. Pais often shows himself a keen and some- 
times over-destructive critic of tradition, but we must recognize that 
there is a large amount of constructive work of a high order. 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey 
Harper. Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, 
and George Foot Moore. 


Two volumes, 878 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; net $10.00, postpaid, $10.64 
Sold by subscription only 


These sumptuous volumes contain contributions from the 
chief Semitic scholars of the country on topics of timely interest 
in this field. A full description of the collection will be furnished 
on request. 

CONTRIBUTORS 


FRANCIS BROWN 

CRAWFORD HowELL Toy 
HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
CHaRLES AuGuSTUS BRIGGS 
HINCKLEY GILBERT MITCHELL 
Max L. Marcotis 

GEORGE Foot Moore 
R. ARNOLD 

FRANK CHAMBERLAIN PORTER 
Joun D. Davis 

ALBERT T. CLAY 

J. DyNELEY PRINCE 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON 


Duncan B. McDonaLp 
Haves WarD 

IrA MAuRICE PRICE 

Lewis BAYLES PATON 
CHARLES CUTLER TORREY 
Paut Haupt 

Jutius A. BEWER 

GEORGE A. BARTON 
CHARLES PROSPERO FAGNANI 
Morris JASTROW, JR. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
RicHarD J. H. GorrHerL 
JoHN MERLIN Powis SMITH 
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Jerusalem in Bible Times. By Lewis Bayles Paton. 
150 pages, 12mo, flexible covers; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


From the Preface 


“At the time of the meeting of the World’s Sunday-School 
Convention in Jerusalem hundreds of eager people found it 
impossible to get, either from men or from books, an accurate 
account of the remains of the ancient city. To help this difficulty 
I was invited to lecture before the convention and to conduct 
some parties about the city. At the close of the meeting I was 
asked to put my addresses into permanent form, so that it might 
be possible for those who had heard them, and for other students 
of the Bible, to give them more careful consideration. The 
result of this request has been the preparation and publication of 
this series of studies into the archaeological history of ancient 
Jerusalem.” 


World To-Day. Professor Paton has had exceptional opportunities to study 
the excavations and the general topography of the city, and his volume 
is specially valuable as a summary of the recent work on the walls of the 
sacred site. 


Christian Register. He gives substantially a history of the old city, and has, 
besides, many references to existing conditions. To students of the 
Bible as to all persons interested in Palestinian history the volume may 
be recommended as a trustworthy statement of known facts respecting 
Jerusalem. 


Books jor Old Testament Study: An Annotated List for Popular 
and Professional Use. By John Merlin Powis Smith. 


70 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 


CONTENTS 
I. History IV. INTERPRETATION 
II. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD V. MIscELLANEOUS Books 


TESTAMENT VI. THE Otp Testament Apoce 
III. THe LANGUAGE AND TEXT OF RYPHA 


THE OLD TESTAMENT VII. PERtopicAL PuBLICATIONS 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 
KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


Game, Gift, and Story for the Sunday Kindergarten, By Carrie S. Ferris. 
(Jn preparation.) 
One Year of Sunday-School Lessons. By Florence U. Palmer, Postpaid 
$7.00. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. By Georgia L, Chamberlin and Mary 
Root Kern, Teacher's Manual; postpaid $1.00. Pupils Notebook; 
postpaid go cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin, Postpaid $1.00, Pupil’s Notebook; postpaid ro cents, 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's Manual; postpaid 75 
cents. Pupil’s Notebook; postpaid 50 cents, 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s Textbook; postpaid $1.00. 


SECONDARY SERIES 


Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. Ernest DeWitt Burton. Post- 
paid $1.00. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. (dn prepara- 
tion.) 

Life of Christ. By lsaac B, Burgess. Pupil’s Textbook; postpaid $1.co. 
Notebook; postpaid 25 cents. 

Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D. Gray. (dn prepara- 
tion.) 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Postpaid $1.00. 


ADVANCED AND SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 
Postpaid $1.00. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William Rainey Harper. 
Postpaid $1.00. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William Rainey Harper. 
Postpaid $1.00. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Postpaid 
$7.00. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. 
Postpaid 50 cents, 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. Postpaid $1.00. 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, By Ernest DeWitt Burton 
and Shailer Mathews. Postpaid $1.11. 

An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By George W. Pease. Postpaid 
$7.65. 

Hebrew Life and Thought. By Louise Seymour Houghton. Postpaid $1.65. 

The New Appreciation of the Bible. By Willard C. Selleck. Postpaid $1.63. 
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The Study of Stellar Evolution: An Account of Some Modern 
Methods of Astrophysical Research. By George Ellery Hale, 
Director of the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie Institution, 
Mount Wilson, California. 


250 pages, 104 plates, 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.27 


In untechnical, clear-cut language, easily followed by the 
layman, this work by one of the foremost authorities in the field 
of astrophysical research presents a fascinating account of the 
study of the origin, evolution, and decay of celestial bodies, and 
of the instruments and methods of a modern observatory, accom- 
panied by illustrations in the text, and by a series of plates repro- 
ducing a number of the best and most recent photographs obtained 
with the largest telescopes. 


London Times. When a man is rapidly exploring untrodden ground, it is 
not easy for him to find time for giving a popular account of his explora- 
tions. Weare the more fortunate to get from Prof. Hale, in mid-travel, 
so lucid an account of his enterprise as is given in the book before us. 
Herein we may read not only how the biggest lens in the world has been 
mounted and set to work near Chicago, but also how the two longest 
telescopes in the world have been set up on Mount Wilson, one horizon- 
tally along the ground, and one vertically, with a high tower and a deep 
well. The wonderful photographs which we may study in our arm 
chairs, practically put us in possession of the same knowledge which 
has been won by others with so much labor. 


World To-Day. This book is an account of the actual working of an observa- 
tory as carried on at Yerkes and at Mount Wilson, both of which Prof. 
Hale has had the good fortune to organize. It is the kind of a book that 
an educated person who is really interested in scientific procedure will 
welcome and will be greatly benefited by reading. 


Journal of British Astronomical Association. Prof. Hale, who is one of the 
foremost authorities in the astronomical world, explains in language 
adapted to the ‘‘man of the street,” the discoveries that have been made 
in that branch of science which is now known as the New Astronomy. 
The author describes the instruments used in these researches and in 
clear, non-mathematical language tells how the results obtained by their 
aid are interpreted. The book appeals to the ordinary as well as to the 
scientific reader, and, on laying it down, one feels that it is not a work to be 
once read and then put aside. The language and style are such that 
it does not contain a single “dry” page. 

Physical Review. This book is one that does not require great technical 
familiarity either with astronomy or with physics. The pleasing style 
and complete absence of any trace of egotism, give the book a character 
and charm that are rarely met with. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 

198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 

The object of this new course in mathematics is to do away 
with the present artificial divisions of the subject and to give it 
vital connection with the student’s whole experience. The first 
year of secondary work is devoted (1) to generalizing and extend- 
ing arithmetical notions, (2) to following up the notions of men- 
suration into their geometrical consequences, and (3) to recon- 
noitering a broadly interesting and useful field of algebra. 


Geometric Exercises for Algebraic Solution, for Secondary Schools. 

By George William Myers and the Instructors in Mathematics 

in the University High School. . 

go pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 

This book supplies means for holding, through the second- 
year geometry course, the ground made in algebra during the 
first year. By the use of geometric problems’ to be algebraically 
solved the course serves the threefold purpose (1) of keeping 
algebraic procedure in continual use, (2) of holding the unity 
of the geometrical course intact, and (3) of pointing out many 
connecting by-ways of the two domains. 


Medico-Physical Works. By John Mayow, LL.D., M.D. Alembic 
Club Reprint No. 17. 
368 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 


John Mayow, a graduate of Oxford and a successful physician, 
died in 1679 at the age of thirty-six. He was the author of five 
treatises on chemical and physiological subjects, written in Latin: 

I, On Sal Nitrum and Nitro-Aérial III. On the Respiration of the Foetus 

Spirit in the Uterus and in the Egg 

II. On Respiration IV. On Muscular Motion 
V. On Rickets 

Although several times reprinted, these attracted little atten- 
tion until the discovery of oxygen, when it was found to the 
astonishment of chemists, that the new chemistry which was 
rapidly conquering the scientific world was to be found in these 
old writings. They are here reprinted in English translation. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS 


Modern Constitutions: A Collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-two of the Most Important Nations. By Walter Fair- 
leigh Dodd. 


Industrial Insurance. By Charles Richmond Henderson. 


English Poems: The Elizabethan and Caroline Periods. Edited 
by Walter C. Bronson. 


Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. By the late Charles Cuthbert Hall, 


The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam. By Duncan B. Mac- 
donald. 


Social Duties from the Christian Point of View: A Textbook for 
the Study of Social Problems. By Charles Richmond Hender- 
son. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman. 


The Development of the Idea of Atonement. By Ernest D. Burton, 
J. M. P. Smith, and Gerald B. Smith. 


Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. G. Masterman. 


Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. By Wallace Nelson 
Stearns. 
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The International Lessons 
for 1909 are upon the 
Apostolic Age. If you 
wish to know how to teach 
or to study about this 


interesting and important 


period - - - Address 


The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, I]linois 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


and Students 


General Book Catalogue 1908-09 


This Catalogue has a national reputation as the most com- 
prehensive list of new and recent standard books issued by 
any book house. It contains about 500 pages, including 
an index of over 100 pages, and is carefully classified by 
subjects. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 
Free upon request 
BOOKS ON ART. A complete descriptive list of all works per- 
taining to art, architecture, craftmanship, music, and all 
similar interests, 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, A carefully 
prepared list of the works in these languages which we 
carry in stock or can order. It is exceptionally complete. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. A classified catalogue of 3,500 vol- 
umes suitable for public and school libraries. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, A descriptive list of scientific works, 
classified by subjects, compiled by a committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. An annual publication of the great- 
est interest to lovers of fine editions, rare volumes, and 
beautiful bindings. It is the standard reference list of 
these special lines, 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS, A monthly descrip- 
tive list, with illustrations, of every new publication as 
soon as received in our retail store, It is impartial and 
complete in every respect, 


Aids to Educators 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY 


OF THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 457-477 E. Ohio Street 
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Sir William M. Ramsay 


EVERY WEEK IN 


The Sunday School Times 


Sir William M. Ramsay of Aberdeen University, Scotland, is indisputably 
the greatest living master of the history of Asia Minor; while his studies in 
the life of Paul, the Acts. and the Epistles, have placed him in the world’s front 
rank of New Testament scholarship. 

During 19c9 the International Sunday-school Lessons are devoted to the 
Acts and the Epistles. This part of the Bible cannot be adequately studied 
without the aid of Professor Ramsay’s researches. Therefore The Sunday 
School Times, in keeping with its established policy of enlisting the world’s 
leading scholarship in the interests of more thorough Bible study, has made it 
possible for every Bible student, whether trained or untrained, to have Professor 
Ramsay’s personal guidance in the study of the Early Christian Church and 
of the greatest Christian character since the time of Christ: Paul the Apostle. 
Professor Ramsay will write regularly on the teachings and the historical set- 
ting of the lessons of 1909 (except for a single Old Testament lesson), every 
week in The Sunday School Times. 


Charles Stelzle, Apostle 


EVERY WEEK IN 


The Sunday School Times 


Mr. Stelzle was born in the tenement district of New York City, and at 
eight years old was a sweat-shop worker ; later he stripped tobacco in a base- 
ment, sold newspapers, and eventually became a machinist. Pushing steadily 
up, he read voraciously, little by little educated himself, entered the ministry, 
was made pastor of the well-known Markham Memorial Church of St. Louis, 
and to-day is superintendent of the Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

It is this man, who has the enthusiastic following of the workingmen of 
America, and who believes in the gospel and personal Saviourhood of Jesus 
Christ as the only hope of this age and every age, who will work out for you 
every week, €xclusively in The Sunday School Times, what he understands to be 
the ‘* Lesson Light on Social Problems.”” The year 1909, with its International 
Lessons in the Acts and the Epistles, presents an exceptional opportunity for 
the study of some of these questions. 


The Sunday School Times is issued every week. One copy, one year, $1.00. Five or 
more copies sent to separate addresses, 75 cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“* The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.”” 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


THE HELPS 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, 
says: ‘‘ The helps are real helps. Un- 
like those in many of the cheap Bibles, 


in hodge-podge fashion, but represent 
the freshest and ablest work of the 
foremost modern scholars.”” 


Bibles and 


they are not simply thrown together }j 


NOW READY! 
EIGHT NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 


Black Faced Type 


BIBLES 


Four on Oxford White Paper. _ Four 

on the famous Oxford India Paper. 

Pearl 32mo. A wonderful clear 
type in a small-size book. 

Nonpareil 24mo. A Gem of Print- 
ing. 

Minion 16mo. A model hand Bible. 


Brevier 16mo. Large type in small 
compass. ‘A quart in a pint 
measure, 

“The new Bible just published by 
the Oxford Press ts, without doubt, 
the finest product of the kind ever 
given to the public.’ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, New York | 


Christianity and Its Bible 


By HENRY F. WARING 


This means that it is designed for very careful study by advanced classes in 
the Sunday school; but it aims also to be of interest and value to the gen- 
eral reader. It will give him that clear view of the larger outlines of the subject 4 
without which no accurate knowledge of details is possible. To this end it is 
written in a popular style; to this end, also, the special suggestions to students are 
not distributed throughout the book, but collected at the beginning and the close. 
Part I, which is introductory, has three chapters. Through a consideration of 
the origin and nature of the Bible it aims to arrive at a true method of Bible study. 
Part II treats in six chapters of the Bible and its times. It supplies a geo- 
graphical and historical background for the literature, the culture, and especially 
the religious beliefs and hopes of the Hebrews. 
Part III is occupied with Christianity since the Bible times and has seven chap- 
ters. It furnishes a broad and suggestive survey of the field of church history. 
Part IV is theological and practical. Its seven chapters are devoted to helpful 
points of view, things surely believed, and helps to the higher life. 


389 pages, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $1.00 


T's book belongs to the series known as “The Constructive Bible Studies.” 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW VOLUME OF BROSS LECTURES 


THE BIBLE OF NATURE 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
Regins Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen 
$1.00, wet. Postpaid $1.10 
“Not only for its clarifying of many hazy ideas, but for its correction alike of dogmatic 


scientists and dogmatic theologians, this volume should be in every Sunday school library.” 
—The Outlook. 


“That any fairly intelligent person should not enjoy such a book is inconceivable.” 
—The Providence Journal 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA OF CHRISTIANITY 
By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, Pu.D. 
$2.50, wet. Prepaid $2.75 


An outline of the psychological phenomena of Christianity, covering as nearly 
as possible the whole field. With the exception of a few examples used for com- 
parison and illustration, only the phenomena of Christianity are presented, but the 
whole range of that phenomena has been included, abnormal and normal, patho- 
logical and healthful. In general, the first half is taken up with the abnormal, and the 
latter half with the normal. The book, written clearly and in a most interesting 
way, is intended for the general reader as well as the psychological and theological 


student. 
A COMMENTARY ON ESTHER 


By S. B. PATON, Pu.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hartford Theological Seminary 
$2.25, ze¢t. Postpaid $2.50 


This scholarly and critical commentary on the book of Esther presents in 
full the remarkable additions to the massoretic text and the variations in 
the various versions beginning with the Greek translations and continuing 
through the Vulgate and Peshitts down to the Talmud and Targums. This is the 
latest volume of ‘‘ The International Critical Commentary,” which has been char- 
acterized by the leading reviewers as the best commentary in English. 


FOOTSTEPS IN A PARISH 


An appreciation of Maltbie Davenport Babcock as a pastor 
By the REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE of Baltimore, his successor in 
Brown Memorial Church 
75 cents, Postpaid 80 cents 


“The book will be a valuable memorial of the distinguished divine as a man and a 
pastor rather than of him as a theologian.” — Zhe Baltimore Sun. 


A THEORY OF MIND 
By JOHN LEWIS MARCH, Pu.D. 
$2.00, met. Postpaid $2.20 


“An expression of the new spirit in education . . . . wisdom, sanity, good humor, and 
charm is to be found on every page.” — American Fournal of Sociology. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


O introduce the BrsticaL Wor tp and 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
to still wider circles of readers, the man- 


agement has decided to make a special offer for 
$ A () () a combined subscription to the two journals. 


Allordersreceived during the present subscrip- 
tion season from individual subscribers for both 
journals will be filled at the special rate of $3.50 
(regular price $5.00). For Canada add 55c 
FOR for postage (total $4.05); Foreign, add $1.09 
(total $4.59). 


his offer is not open to institutions, and no discount 


will be made to the trade. Orders should be sent direct. 

Present subscribers to one journal may add the other by 

an adjustment of accounts. The amount still due them 


on the existing subscription will be credited toward a com- 
bined subscription for one year. For example, if you 
subscribed six months ago for the Brsticat Wortp and 
paid $2.00, a credit of $1.00 for the remaining six 
months will be allowed toward the Special Offer. 


HE combination is further extended to 
include membership in the Professional 
Reading Guild of the American Institute 

of Sacred Literature. This is the best plan yet 

devised for enabling busy ministers and teach- $ 

ers to keep abreast of contemporary scholar- 

ship and opinion. Members are entitled to . 
book-lists, analyses of books, expert reviews, 
suggestions for discussion, and the privilege of 
borrowing books at nominal expense. There FOR 
are seventeen courses, covering biblical litera- 
ture and the vital problems of religious work. 
The regular membership fee is $1.00, but during the $ 4 00 
present subscription season, we offer a year’s subscription 

to the American Journat or THEOLocy and the Bisiicat 

Wortp, and membership in the Guild, all for $4.00. : 

SIX DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR FOUR DOLLARS. 


(For Canada $4.55; foreign, $5.09). 
Orders under these proposals will not be filled after July 


I, 1909. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 27 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORE 
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Headache 2 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


-HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcobolic.) 


Ponp’s Extract quickly relieves the pain 
of burns with a cooling, soothing effect most 
grateful to the sufferer. 

For Sixty Years the Standard. 

Nothing takes the place of Ponp’s ExTRAcT 
in the home for healing helpfulness. 

Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole A. 
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BORATED TALC 


TOILET POWDER 


**Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 

an amma’s greatest comfort. Mi ’s reli 

or your protection the genuine i t i 

refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox.” with Meunenrs 


face on top. 1 a 
Sample free, Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 


Mennen’s Sen Yan 
Mennen’s Borated 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 

should 

not fail 

toexam- 

ine the 


merits 


of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
URPASSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


COMPANY... 
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(Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
| Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
kin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at stores, 


PROJECTING APPARATUS 


FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


VIEWS CLASSIFIED FOR ALL BRANCHES 
OF STUDY 


-= OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 
Catalogue ‘‘A”’ Instruments of Projection, 80 pages ame 
Catalogue ‘*B”’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 
Catalogue ‘‘C” American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages 
atalogue mmerci raphy, 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘‘ F’’ Works of the Ole ~ mth 32 pages 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783  McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep’t 17, No. 49 Nassau St., New York ,, 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 

appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

sent appropriate books to interested customers. Our publications are also 

especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 

more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK’ 


Give HIM a Man’s Razor 


The WILLIAMS’ makes an 
ideal 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


FOUR OUTFITS 
One Blade $2.00 Two Blades - $3.25 
Four Blades 5.00 Seven Blades 7.50 


Your dealer will show it to you or address 


many different 
WILLIAMS SALES Co. -. Positions in one 
26-28 Cepar Sr. NEW YORK CITY n¢ 
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Swift's Premium 
for 1909 


Consists of four subjects taken by 
special permission from famous American 
Art Galleries. 


The Subjects for Swift’s Premium Calendar 1909 are:— 


“Going to Pasture’—G. S. “Song of the Lark”—Jules Bre- 
Truesdell. In Corcoran Art ton. In Art Institute of Chi- 
Gallery, Washington, cago. 


“All's Well”— Winslow Ho- “The Sisters”—A. W. Bougue- 
mer. In Boston Museum of reau. In Metropolitan Mu- 
Fine Arts. seum of Art, New York. 

Reproduced by the latest stone printing 
art, bringing out the true colorings of the origi- 
nals. The Calendar is 10x15 inches, with no adver- 
tising, and makes handsome subjects for framing. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar Complete (four subjects) 
can be Obtaine 


For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; Or—Onecapfrom a jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract; Or—Ten Wool Soap Wrappers. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon—the highest quality— 
of uniform tenderness and flavor the year’round. Address 


Swift & Company, Dept. 67, Chicago, III. 
EDN 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD! 
TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, simply return it and no questions asked. 


The Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 
ears’ experience, and to-day is used and endorsed by thousands of 
sn houses and individuals, including prominent Railroad and 
Steamship companies, Standard Oil Co., U. S, Steel Corporation, etc. 
100 copies from penwritten and 50 copies from 
typewritten originals—Clear, Clean, Perfect. 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 
8% x 13 in.). Price $7.50, less special 
discount of net........ 


Circular of Larger Sizes upon request | 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DAUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK v0 


Tin Rollers 
See that the label on each Roller bears this script 


signature for your protection. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


| 
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Because in competition the user finds that it gives 
more real honest value than any other machine. 


Its decimal tabulator makes billing and all form 
work easy. Its wide bearing typebars maintain the 
alignment. Its ribbon operates in two colors. Its 
easy action saves time and effort. Its speed is 
always greater than that of the operator. Its writing 
is always in sight. 


IT SAVES TIME IT SAVES MONEY 


Territory open to dealers. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


812 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
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WHEN YOU WERE 
ENGAGED 

THE YOUNG LADY 
RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY. 


HOW OFTEN NOW DOES 
YOUR WIFE RECEIVE A BOX 
OF THESE UNSURPASSED & 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS ? 


REPENT! sy PLACING 
YOUR ORDER AT ANY OF 
ry RETAIL STORES, 
OR WITH ANY OF OUR 
AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MRE The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


sx 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt ‘of price. 


Grit 

is an excellent thing to 
have, but it is terribly out of 
place in a Lead Pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an 


abomination and should not 
be tolerated for a moment. 


You may use any pencil you 


like, but is it not better to 
like the pencil you use? 

On receipt of 16c in stamps 
samples will be sent you of 
the best pencils that are made 
in this or any other country. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BALOPTICON MODEL C 


Kp school without a projection apparatus is de- 
prived of one of the most useful factors in school 
work—from both an educational as well as social 


viewpoint. Our Model C is sold at a price which 
brings it within the reach of every school. 


@ Send for illustrated circular and price-list. 


@ Lantern C complete with electric lamp, $50.00; with 
acetylene burner, $45.00. 

@ PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send for copy. 
Bs ur Name on a Laboratory Apparatus, Photographic Lens, 


eld Glass, Microscope, Scientific or Engineering Instrument is 
our guarantee. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| 
GARTER 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ’ 
| == all 
| 
New York Washington 
Boston London 
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Tooth Paste 

Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


2 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 

frice in form of powder. 

stores everywhere or direct. 
Price 25 cents for either 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 
Newark, N. J. 


For sale at best 


FINE INKS 4"2 ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Eternal Writing Ink 

Engrossing Ink 

Taurine 
aste 


H iggi ns’ | Photo Mounter 


( Drawing Inks 


Drawing Board Paste 


Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig= 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GIFTS 


To chose an appropriate gift—one to be received 
with genuine pleasure—is truly an accomplishment. 
Perhaps a suggestion will be of assistance to you 
before making your purchases for the holiday 
season. Have you ever considered that an up-to- 
date unabridged dictionary is a gift to be longer 
enjoyed, longer treasured, and of more constant ser- 
vice to the recipient than any other selection you may 
make? The One Great Standard Authority is Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, published by the G. 
& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is recognized 
by the courts, the schools, and the press, not only 
in this country but throughout the English speaking 
world as the highest triumph in dictionary making. 
It is the most choice gift. 


GET THE BEST 12 


S. D. Childs & Co. 


200 Clark Street, Chicago 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 


Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Illuminating 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Preserve Your 


Magazines 


AVE them bound in 
hb Cloth or Leather. 
It will improve the 
appearance of your Li- 
brary at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices. 


The University of Chicago Press 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'S 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


Fine Points, Ar, 128, 333 


Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 ||| The Development of the} 
Turned-up Remin gton 
531, 1 76 ||] is the History of the Writing Machine 
|||] NEW MODELS, 1o and 11--NOW READY 
: MODEL 10 MODEL 11 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. With Column Selector With Built-in Tabulator 
Works: Camden, N. j. 26 John St., mY. : Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York pr EVERYWHERE 
Io 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


By C. EDWARD MERRIAM 


Baws purpose of this volume is to trace the development of the legal 

regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up 
the general tendencies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the 
disputed points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions 
in regard to our nominating machinery, The material employed has been 
the session laws of the states, the decisions of the courts, publications 
dealing with the theory or practice of the primary system, newspapers 
and periodicals, extensive correspondence and interviews with persons 
who had had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary election 
process in several states, 


300 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 83 33 83 New York 
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Possibility 
and Probability 


The POSSIBILITY is that you may not desire a 
HIGH-GRADE A No. 1 TYPEWRITER at 


the present time 


But 


The PROBABILITY is that you WILL require one sooner 
or later and THAT’S THE TIME that the 


HAMMOND 


HAMMOND VISIBLE No.12 MODEL . 


Fits the Case BECAUSE 
? 


Ask us 


It only costs two cents postage to ascertain why 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
69th-70th STREET AND EAST RIVER :: NEW YORK CITY 


VISIBLE 
Noe 
12 


LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and is offered upon its record of 
results accomplished. In Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 
abroad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients— based 
on actual clinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 
not competent witnesses ? 


DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 


Medical Department of the University of New York, wrote: ‘For the past four years I 
have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
benefit.”’ 


DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Society, formerly 
Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys | have in many cases noted the disappearance 
of Albumen and Casts under the actionof BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
I regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 


DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louis- 
tana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. ‘The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 

GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “In all cases of 
Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.” 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 
FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


weno Lithia Springs Water Co. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS Oil and Gas San 


stoves, faulty furnaces, etc., contaminate 


' _ the air and cause sickness. Over or under 
AK the heating arrangement keep a dish with 


water containing a little 
HIGHEST 


Chlorides 


AMERICA 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


A tg a A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 
oa, prevenge economical, Sold in quart bottles only, by 


WALTER BAKER & Co Ltd druggists, high class grocers, and house- 
ed furnishing dealers. Manufactured by. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal 


The PERFECT TOILET calls for 
HAND SAPOLIO 


It does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. 
No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action. The vegetable oils and fine flour of silex 
work wonders in cleansing, enlivening and health- 
renewing the skin in a manner that chemical action 


could not approach. From baby’s. delicate skin 
to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Prove it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids the natural changes of the skin and 
gives a delightful sensation of new life. 


PIANOS 22232 


instruments iver the new piand 
in your home free of expense. write ot he D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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